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crowd  rustied  at  the  outlaw,  who  quickly 
imped,  Jim  Dobbs  and  the  red  bearded 
1  going  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tom 
%te  mine  boss,  and  ashed:  “Have  you 
notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages?-  L 
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SURE  AgD  STEADY 

OR, 

R  BOY  E^GIjTEER’S  FIRST  JOB 

By  JAS.  C.  MERRITT 


CHAPTER  I. 

AX  ENGINE  WITH  A  BAD  RECORD. 

“I  want  to  see  the  superintendent.” 
y-'  “What  about?” 

“That’s  my  business — and  his.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  see  him,  he’s  busy.” 

“That’s  what  you  say.  Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him,  and 
we  11  see  what  he  says.” 

A  quiet-spoken  young  man  and  a  red-headed  office  boy  were 
in  conversation  in  the  ante-room  of  a  railroad  superintendent’s 
_  office. 

The  road  was  an  important  one,  the  superintendent  was  a 
busy  man,  and  the  office  boy  had  been  charged  to  let  in  no  one 
whom  he  did  not  know. 

The  young  man  was  determined  to  see  the  superintendent, 
and  the  boy’s  statement  that  the  man  was  busy  had  no  weight 
>  with  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  superintendent  was  not  over  busy 
just  then,  and  at  that  moment  he  appeared  at  the  door  of  his 
private  office. 

“I’d  like  to  see  you  a  moment,  Mr.  Blauvelt,  if  you  are  not 
too  busy,”  said  the  young  man,  stepping  forward  and  quietly 
- — (lushing  the  office  boy  aside. 

“About  what?” 

“Getting  a  job  on  the  read.” 

“What  sort  of  a  job?” 

“Engineer.” 

“Are  you  one?”  asked  the  superintendent,  looking  the  young 
man  over  with  a  critical  eye. 

“Well,  I’m  lookirg  for  my  first  job  in  that  line,  but  I  know' 
I  can  do  it.  I’ve  been  a  fireman  for  a  year  and  have  studied 
all  the  po  nts  of  a  locomotive.” 

“Where  have  you  worked?  You  seem  to  be  a  stranger 
here.” 

"In  the  East.” 

The  superintendent  looked  fixedly  at  the  applicant  for  a  few 
moment?,  and  then  asked: 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?” 

Your  name  is  on  all  the  advertisements  of  the  B.  &  G. 
road.” 

“But  how  d'd  you  know  that  I  was  Mr.  Blauvelt?” 

“It  says  'General  Superintendent’  on  your  door.  You  came 
cut,  this  toy  ducked  his  head,  there  was  only  one  other  person 
ir  our  office  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  the  superintendent  ” 
And  why  are  you  so  sure?”  asked  the  other,  with  a  smile. 
Because  he  has  his  hat  off.  You  have  yours  on.  You  are 
the  only  one  privileged  to  keep  your  hat  on  in  your  own  office.” 

•Quite  right.  You  are  evidently  a  young  man  of  great 
C nmeot.  Richard,”  to  the  office  boy,  mail  these  letters. 


I  will  see  you  in  a  few  moments,  young  man.  Excuse  me 
for  a  little  w'hile.  ” 

Mr.  Blauvelt  entered  his  private  office  and  said  to  his  visitor, 
a  stout  man  of  florid  complexion,  smooth-faced  and  bald- 
headed,  wffio  sat  with  his  hat  on  IPs  knee  in  a  very  deferential 
attitude: 

“I’ve  got  the  man  for  you.  He’s  a  stranger  looking  for  his 
first  job.  I’ll  give  him  engine  One  Hundred,  and  send  him  out 
this  afternoon.” 

“What!  Old  Hundred?  That  out-of-date  old  tub?  .  If  she 
don’t  blow  up  with  him,  she’ll  never  make  any  sort  of  time  to 
Bud  Man’s.  Why  can’t  you  put  on  cue  of  the  regular  engines?” 

“If  I  do  it  will  be  suspected.  One  Hundred  often  makes 
the  run  on  the  branch.  This  young  fellow  seems  sure  and 
steady;  he’s  a  new  man,  there’s  no  danger  of  his  being  in 
with  the  hard  crowd  at  and  about  Bad  Man’s,  and  no  one  will 
suspect  what  he’s  being  sent  for.  I  tell  you,  Stalker,  he’s 
just  the  one.” 

“All  right,  Blauvelt,  I  leave  the  thing  entirely  in  your 
hands.” 

The  superintendent  stepped  to  the  door,  called  the  young 
man  in,  and  said: 

“I  will  see  you  now.  Take  a  seat.  What  is  your  name?” 

“Tom  Hall.” 

“Not  much  of  it,  is  there?” 

“Well,  it’s  all  I  can  take  care  of,  just  now.” 

“Flow  old  are  you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“I  can’t  very  well  give  you  a  job  at  that  age.  You  couldn’t 
get  an  engineer’s  license.” 

“I  thought  it  wouldn’t  make  much  difference  out  here.  I 
can  run  an  engine  all  right.  I  might  have  told  you  I  was 
twenty-one.” 

“Why  didn’t  you?” 

“Because  I  am  only  nineteen.” 

Mr.  Blauvelt  laughed  and  said: 

“Well,  as  you  say,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference.  You 
lock  twenty-one,  and  you  don’t  have  to  tell  everybody  your 
age.  I  can  give  you  a  job  running  an  engine  on  a  short 
branch.  Til  give  you  a  note  to  the  yard  superintendent,  Mr. 
Rugg.  He’ll  give  you  engine  One  Hundred.  The  train  will 
leave  at  two  o’clock.  Can  you  be  ready  to  go  to  wrork  at  that 
time?” 

“I  am  ready  now,”  sa'd  Tom,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  de¬ 
parted  with  the  superintendent’s  note. 

“You  didn’t  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  grades,  the  curves, 
the  roughness  of  the  road,  or  the  bad  character  of  the  country, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  that  Bad  Man’s  Branch  runs 
through,"  sakl  the  s  out  man. 

“It’r>  just  as  well  that  I  did  not.  One  trip  will  shew  us  if 
we  want  to  keep  him.  I  think  we  will.  He  looks  sure  and 
steady,  and  that’s  what  w'o  waut,  particularly  in  an  engineer 
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on  the  branch.  Send  your  man  this  afternoon  with  the  pack¬ 
age.  No  one  will  suspect.  They’d  never  think  of  your  send¬ 
ing  it  on  a  train  in  charge  of  a  boy  engineer.” 

"No.  1  suppose  not.” 

At  one  o,’c lock  Tom  Hall  reported  to  the  yard  superintendent, 
who  looked  him  over,  read  Mr.  Blauvelt's  note  and  said,  curtly: 

“So  your  name's  Tom  Hall?” 

‘•Yes.” 

“Well,  you’re  to  run  Old  Hundred  up  to  Bad  Man’s  and  bacu. 
I  don't  envy  you  the  job.  None  of  the  boys  like  it.  You  see, 
trains  den  t  run  on  any  regular  time  up  to  Bad  Man’s,  but  only 
when  there's  stuff  to  come  down  from  the  mine,  or  supplies  to 
go  up.  You  can  go  as  fast  cr  as  slow  as  yf  u  like,  only  get 
buc'-  '  vc  time  before  night.  There’s  only  a  single  track  on 
t’v  ’•  anch,  so  you  won’t  run  into  anything.” 

■  led  the  way  to  the  roundhouse  and  pointed  out  engine 
<  Hundred.  » 

"That’s  all  right,"  said  Tcm,  looking  the  engine  over  crit¬ 
ically,  within  and  without.  “Where’s  my  fireman?  I’ll  get  up 
steam  right  away  and  start  when  you  say.” 

“You’ll  have  to  be  your  own  fireman.  Everybody’s  busy. 
Any  old  rules  go  on  the  branch.  I  don't  suppose  you’ll  mind, 
as  long  as  you  get  a  job.” 

“All  right,”  said. Tcm,  taking  off  his  coat  and  hat,  putting 
them  in  the  locker  under  the  engineer’s  seat  and  getting  to 
work  without  delay,  dressed  in  his  overalls  and  his  old  cap 
on  his  head. 

"I  suppose  for  a  first  job  I  ought  to  put  up  with  anything,” 
he  said  to  himself.  "Funny  old  engine  this,  but  I  guess  she’s 
all  right.  If  this  job  is  going  to  be  a  steady  one,  I’ll  see  that 
she  is.” 

Tom  had  steam  up  in  half  an  hour,  ran  out  upon  the  proper 
track,  coupled  on  to  the  train,  consisting  of  a  baggage  car  and 
one  passenger  coach,  and  then,  jumping  down  and  walking 
over  to  Rugg,  who  stood  on  the  station  platform,  said: 

“Well,  it’s  pretty  near  two  o’clock.  When  do  I  start?” 

“I’ll  let  you  know.  Queer  old  tub  of  an  engine,  ain’t  she, 
regular  old  ark,  hey?” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know!  ” 

“Going  to  keep  you  pushing  every  second  to  keep  her  on  the 
track,  needs  a  bar’l  of  ile  to  limber  her  up,  and  then  she  ain’t 
no  good,  hey?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!"  said  Tom,  as  carelessly  as  before. 

“Scussly  wuth  the  price  of  old  iron  if  she  was  broke  up,  and 
likely  to  blow  up  at  auy  time,  hey?"  persisted  the  man,  evi¬ 
dently  desiring  Tom  to  say  something  uncomplimentary  of  the 
old  locomotive. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know!”  Tom  answered  as  before. 

“No,  you  don’t  know,”  snapped  Rugg,  getting  out  of  pa¬ 
tience,  “but  I  do.  Old  Hundred's1  got  a  bad  record,  she  has. 
Can’t  make;  over  ten  miles  an  hour,  nohow,  likely  to  get 
stalled  at'- any  time,  just  as  liable  to  blow  her  cylinder-nead  out, 
too,  or  bend  a  piston-rod,  or  break  a  crank-pin.  Done  all  them 
caper  more’n  once.  Reckon  you  won’t,  -care  to  travel  with 
an  old  gal  with  a  reputation  like  that,  hey?  None  of  the  men 
do.  ” 

“Let  me  know  when  you’re  ready,”  said  Tom.  “I  told  the 
super  I  wanted  a  job,  ana  I  do.  I  said  I’d  take  the  special  out, 
on  the  branch,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it.  Never  you  mind  Old 
Hundred.  She’s  sure  and  steady,  ail  right,”  and  the  boy  took 
a  bit  of  oily  waste,  sprang  on  the  bumpers  and  rubbed  up  the 
brass  "100”  on  the  boiler-head  till  it  fairly  shone. 

“That’s  my  door-plate,  and  I  want  it  to  look  well,"  lie  said, 
and  then,  patting  the  boiler  as  he  might  pat  the  head  of  a 
favorite  dog,  walked  along  the  little  footboard  to  the  cab, 
stepped  inside  and  sat  down. 

“H’m!  that’s  the  fust  time  I  ever  heard  Old  Hundred  called 
sure  and  stiddy,”  muttered  Rugg,  walking  away.  "He’s  that, 
fast  enough,  and  I  reckon  he’ll  keep  his  fust  job  if  that  old 
demon  of  an  engine  don’t  blow  up  with  him  or  run  off  the 
track  with  him.  It’s  a  pity  to  give  a  likely  boy  like  him  an 
engine  with  a  reputation  like  Old  Hundred’s.  His  door-plate, 
hey?  More  likely  to  be  his  coffin-plate." 

Five  minutes  later  a  tall,  thin,  nervous-looking  man  in 
uniform  came  along,  looked  up  and  asked: 

“You  the  engineer?  First  job  on  this  road,  ain’t  it?  All 
ready?  I’m  the  conductor.  My  name’s  Babb.  We’re  going  to 
start  in  a  minute  cr  two.  I’ll  let  you  know  when  to  stop. 
We  don’t  make  any  regular  stops  on  the  branch,  except  at 
Bad  Man’s,  and  that’s  because  it’s  at  the  end.  Old  Hundred 
takes  ii  into  her  head  to  stop  herself,  sometimes.  She’s  about 
as  ornary  a  critter  as  I  ever  see.  You  won’t  take  to  her,  I 
don’t  guess.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom.  “An  engine  is  like  a  horse, 


or  a  man,  or  anything  else.  Treat  it  right  and  you  won’t  have 
any  trouble.  I  ain’t  afraid  of  Old  Hundred.  She’s  sure  and 

steady  enough,  I’ll  warrant.” 

"You’re  the  first  one  ever  spoke  a  good  word  for  her,  Tom 
Hall,  and  I  hope  she  won’t  take  her  spite  out  on  you  for  it. 
I  think  engines  are  like  women,  and  the  better  you  treat  'era 
the  worse  they  cut  up.  All  aboard!  ” 

Tom  reached  for  the  throttle,  kept  his  eye  on  the  conductor, 
and  in  another  minute  or  two  began  his  first  job  under  any¬ 
thing  but  auspicious  circumstances,  having  charge  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  with  a  bad  reputation,  and  running  through  a  section 
of  country  as  wild  as  any  in  the  West  and  literally  infested 
with  outlaws. 

Truly,  the  hoy  engineer’s  first  job  did  not  promise  to  be 
either  a  lasting  or  a  pleasant  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TIIE  GIIJL  IN  THE  PINK  SUNBONNET. 


The  B.  &  G.  railroad  ran  from  Builetville  to  Goring,  a  dis- 
tame  of  a  little  more  than  si  hundred  miles,  and  its  most  im¬ 
portant  hianch  was  that  upon  which  Tom  Flail  was  now  run¬ 
ning. 

It  started  from  Mountainville,  which  was  a  much  larger 
place  than  Builetville,  the  sduthern  terminus,  and  ran  fifteen 
miles  through  the  wildest  country  to  Bad  Man’s,  a  mining 
camp  of  considerable  size,  and  with  a  reputation  that  was 
anything  but  good. 

The  company’s  offices,  shops  and  principal  yards  were  at 
Mountainville,  and  the  boy  engineer  had  done  well  to  go 
there  instead  of  to  Builetville  to  look  for  his  first  job,  as  there 
was  little  or  nothing  at  the  latter  place. 

Tom  Hall  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  frank,  open, 
honest  face  and  a  look  of  determination  which  struck  the  su¬ 
perintendent  at  once  and  induced  him  to  employ  the  boy. 

“He’s  sure  and  steady,  Stalker,”  he  said,  after  Tom’s  depar¬ 
ture,  “and  the  very  one  to  trust  in  this  matter.” 

"And  that’s  just  why  you  shouldn’t  have  given  him  Old  Hun¬ 
dred,  that  heart  of  an  engine,  with  a  record  worse  than  any 
jail-bird’s.” 

"And  it’s  just  why  I  did  give  him  Old  Hundred,  and  he’ll 
make  more  out  of  her  and  manage  her  better  than  any  man 
we've  got.  I  like  the  boy,  I  tell  you,  Stalker,  and  you’ll  find 
that  he's  just  the  one  we  want.” 


Mean wm ie,  lorn  bad  been  having  no  great  trouble  in  run¬ 
ning  his  engine,  the  grade  being  generally  level  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  Mountainville,  although  there  were 
several  sharp  curves  and  the  roadbed  was  not  in  the  best 
condition. 

After  running  three  miles,  however,  he  was  kept  busy,  the 
grade  becoming  heavier,  the  turns  sharper,  and  the  road 
rougher,  so  that  between  keeping  his  eye  on  the  track  ahead, 
shoveling  in  coal,  watching  the  steam  gauge  and  maintaining 
anv  soi  t  ot  speed  upon  the  puffing,  snorting  engine  under  his 
charge,  CN6ij:  moment  of  his  time  was  occupied. 

lour  miles  out  the  conductor  gave  him  a  signal  and  he 
stopper,  fit  a  queer  rambling,  one-story  building,  which  was 
stmt,  no, cl,  po3t-cffice  and  railroad  station  all  in  one. 

A  few  rough-looking  men  were  lounging  about  and,  as  the 
tram  slowed  up,  some  of  them  arose  and  showed  a  little  in- 

2t  the  wS‘  y'  h0"'eVer’  reraM,,lns  Eea,ed  or 

There  was  a  collection  of  a  dozen  or  so  tumble-down  houses 
not  far  away,  but  this  was  the  only  resemblance  to  a  village 
that  the  place  had,  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  or  no  reason 
for  stopping  there. 

yo'i  ^'job”  yetd  Toam?’”COminS  alongside  the  engine,  “got  sick  o’ 

(lon  t  ];now!  ”  answered  the  boy.  in  the  careless  man- 
p^r.  ,|hat  seemed  so  natural  to  him,  paying  less  attention  to 
Labb,  however,  than  to  a  young  girl  who  was  approaching. 

,-he  wore  a  calico  dress,  much  faded  and  darned,  a  pink 
Bunbonnet  and  a  little  cotton  shawl,  and  carried  a  basket  on 
her  arm.  wu 

She  raised  her  head  and  Tom  caught  sight  of  her  face 
v.nch  was  very  pretty,  and  wore  an  expression  of  simple  in¬ 
nocence  which  is  rarely  seen,  even  in  places  far  removed  from 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  where  life  moves  on  much 
move  quietly  and  sedately  than  in  more  crowded  districts 
^  want  to  go  on  the  train,”  said  the  girl,  simply,  to  Babb. 

Do  I  have  to  get  a  ticket,  or  do  I  pay  on  the  cars?” 
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"Don't  make  any  difference,”  said  Babb.  “Take  a  seat  any¬ 
wheres.  and  1*11  "be  along  after  we  get  to  going  again.  We 
won't  stop  long,  Toiu.” 

Babb  walked  toward  the  store,  and  the  girl  passed  on,  Tom’s 
eyes  following  her. 

"She’s  awfully  pretty.  I  wonder  who  she  is?”  he  mused. 
“Just  a  country  girl,  I  suppose,  but  as  pretty  as  a  picture.” 

Suddenly,  as  the  girl  was  about  to  pass  him  on  her  way  to 
the  passenger-car,  one  of  the  rough  fellows  lounging  about  the 
place,  evidently  a  miner  by  his  dress,  seized  her  and,  with  a 
hoarse  laugh,  attempted  to  kiss  her. 

She  struggled  and  tried  to  escape,  but  the  man  only  laughed 
the  more  and  roared: 

"Xc.  ye  don’t,  my  beauty!  I  know  a  pretty  face  when  I  sees 
one.  and  I  m  goin’  to  have  a  kiss  from  them  red  lips  under 
that  there  sunbounet,  blowed  if  I  ain’t.” 

He  had  the  girl’s  free  hand  in  his  one  great  paw,  he  pushed 
back  the  sunbonnet  with  the  other,  and  was  about  to  kiss  her, 
despite  her  protests,  when  he  met  with  an  unexpected  hind¬ 
rance. 

Tom  had  seen  the  whole  affair,  and,  leaping  from  the  cab  and 
springing  to  the  rescue,  he  gave  the  man  a  stunning  blow 
with  his  hard,  well-knit  fist  and  staggered  him,  following  it 
up  with  a  second  blow  in  the  face  which  caused  him  to  gasp, 
release  his  hold  and  fall  back  a  step  or  two. 

"Who  in  tarnation  are  you,  and  what  the  deuce  are  you 
doiug?'*  the  man  growled  angrily,  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
belt.  "I’ll  fill  you  full  o’  holes  fur  that!” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  ^aid  Tom,  and  the  man  found  himself 
suddenly  looking  down  a  pistol  barrel.  "I  can  shoot  as  well 
as  you.  Take  your  hand  away  from  your  belt.” 

"Who  are  you,  anyhow?”  muttered  the  man,  falling  back 
still  further. 

"Tom  Hall,  engineer  of  Old  Hundred,  of  Bad  Man’s  Branch, 
if  you  want  to  know,”  said  Tom,  quietly.  “Do  you  know  this 
young  lady?  Have  you  any  right  to  kiss  her?” 

“I  alius  kiss  pooty  gals  when  I  see  ’em,”  returned  the  man, 
with  an  uneasy  laugh,  backing  away,  but  making  no  further 
attempt  to  draw  his  weapon. 

"Not  without  her  consent,  while  I’m  about.  Beg  the  young 
lady’s  pardon  now,  01  I’ll  make  a  porous  plaster  of  your  ugly 
skin.” 

“No,  no,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,”  said  the  girl  herself, 
who  had  crept  close  to  Tom.  “Let  him  go.  I  know  I  shall 
not  be  further  molested,  and  then,  in  a  whisper:  “Thank  you 
ever  so  much.  You  do  not  know  how  great  service  you  have 
rendered  me.” 

Then  she  hurried  away  and  entered  the  car,  unassisted,  while 
Tom,  turning  to  the  bully,  said: 

“The  lady  says  it  isn’t  necessary  and  I’ve  no  more  to  say, 
but  if  I  find  you  doing  anything  like  this  again,  I’ll  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it.  Do  you  understand?” 

Babb  and  the  brakeman  were  at  Tom’s  side,  but  the  man, 
who  was  evidently  a  braggart,  made  no  further  show  of  fight, 
saying,  with  a  laugh: 

“Lock  here,  sonny,  don’t  you  know  a  joke  when  you  sees 
it?  Reckon  fye  ain't  used  to  this  country.  They  ain’t  no  use 
wasting  leacH  on  a  tenderfoot,  but  what  ye  do  need  is  a 
spankin’.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  know!”  said  Tom.  “I  can  tell  a  joke  soon 
enough.  This  wasn’t  one,  and  I  tell  you  again  that  if  you 
repeat  it,  you’ll  hear  from  me.  Now,  then,  get  out,  or  I’ll 
shoot!  ” 

Tom  caught  an  amused  look  on  the  face  of  the  girl  in  the 
pink  sunbonnet  in  one  of  the  car  windows,  and  as  the  man 
slunk  away  Babb  said: 

•‘You’re  a  cool  cne,  Tom.  Do  you  know  who  that  fellow  is? 
He’s  a  hard  case,  he  is.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!"  and  Tom  put  away  his  pistol.  “Ready 
to  eo  on.  Mr.  Babb?” 

"That’s  Pete  Budd,  one  of  the  hardest  cases  in  the  bull 
State.  You  called  his  bluff  first-rate,  and  you’re  the  only  man 
that  ever  did.  That  ain’t  the  first  pretty  girl  he’s  kissed  when 
he’s  taken  a  notion,  and  nobody  ever  said  anything  before.” 

“H*  won’t  do  it  while  I  am  around  if  the  girl  objects,  no 
matter  if  she  wears  an  old  calico  dress  and  a  pink  sunbonnet, 
or  ailks  and  diamonds,”  returned  Tom,  walking  forward,  the 
girl  in  the  window  having  turned  away. 

“Well,  v/haf  do  you  think  of  Old  Hundred  for  a  regular 
tx2r‘?”  asked  Babb,  following. 

"I  don’t  think  she’s  a  beast  at  all.  She’s  old,  that’s  all,  and 
requires  care,  but  she’s  a  good  enough  engine  yet.  I’ll  under¬ 
take  to  run  her  every  trip,  and  get  good  work  out  of  her.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  will.  All  aboard!  There’s  a  tunnel  a 


couple  o’  miles  ahead  of  you.  Better  go  slow  through  that. 
After  that  you’ll  have  a  climb,  and  you’ll  have  to  keep 
shovelin’  in  coal  all  the  time.  It’s  a  pity  they  didn’t  give  you 
a  fireman.  There’s  too  much  work  for  one  man  ” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  and  Tom,  now  in  his  seat,  looked  hack 
a  moment  to  see  If  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  in 
the  pink  sunbonnet,  and  then,  as  Babb  gave  him  h's  signal, 
opened  the  throttle  and  resumed  the  run  to  the  end  of  the 
branch. 

“It’s  funny,”  lie  mused.  “She  looks  just  like  a  regular  coun¬ 
try  girl  in  that  old  faded  calico  dress  and  pink  sunbonnet,  and 
I’d  ’vc  sworn  she  was  never  out  of  the  mountains  till  she 
spoke,  and  then  she  was  another  person.  I  can’t  make  it  out.” 

Ho  was  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  engine 
now,  finding  that  Babb  had  spoken  only  the  truth  in  saying 
that  the  road  would  be  worse  and  worse  as  he  piocecded. 

They  went  around  curves  where  it  seemed  as  if  the  train 
would  fall  over,  it  tilted  so;  the  locomotive  was  kept  con¬ 
stantly  puffing  to  keep  at  any  speed  at  all,  and  now  and  then 
in  rounding  a  curve  they  were  so  close  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  that  it  seemed  a  marvel  that  they  did  not  go  over. 

Finally  Tom  saw  ahead  of  him  the  tunnel  that  Babb  had 
spoken  of,  but  he  did  not  slacken  speed,  as  he  was  eoing  slow 
enough  fo  keep  any  headway  on  as  it  was,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  stalled  in  the  tunnel. 

When  he  ran  out  at  the  other  end,  a  distance  of  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  he  beheld  a  magnificent  mountain  prospect, 
the  road  overlooking  a  deep  valley  with  a  town  at  the  bottom, 
while  beyond  were  ranges  upon  ranges  of  mom  tains,  cloud- 
capped  and  solemn,  with  a  solitary  peak  in  the  far  distance, 
crowned  with  eternal  snow. 

Through  the  valley  ran  a  river  whose  course  could  be  traced 
here  and  there  among  the  kills,  while  now  and  then  on  the 
lower  slopes  were  little  settlements,  looking  like  toy  vil- . 
lages  in  the  distance. 

The  view  was  so  grand  and  so  unexpected  after  the  run 
through  the  tunnel  that  Tom  was  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and 
for  a  few  moments  almost  forgot  hi3  situation  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  sharp  curve  around  a  dizzy  precipice  warned  him 
that  he  must  attend  strictly  to  business  and  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

After  rounding  the  curve  and  getting  away  from  the  preci¬ 
pice,  Tom  presently  saw  the  entrance  of  ,.  second  tunnel  at 
some  little  distance  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  it 
without  diminishing  liis  speed,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first 
instance. 

There  was  a  decided  curve  just  before  the  entrance  was 
reached,  however,  and  Tom  was  obliged  to  slow  up,  but  he 
was  about  to  increase  his  speed  again  when,  glancing  along 
the  track,  he  saw  an  obstruction  consisting  of  three  or  four 
old  sleepers,  while  in  front  of  it,,  driven  partly  under  a  sleeper 
to  hold  the  barricade  in  place,  Were  two  broken  rails.- 

Tom  threw  in  his  throttle  in  an  instant  and  sounded  an 
alarm,  when,  just  as  he  came  to  a  stop,  not  ten  feet  from  the 
obstruction,  a  man  with  a  bigb-crowned  slouched  hat  and 
carrying  a  pistol  in  one  hand  sprang  up  and  shouted: 

“Jump  down  out  o’  that,  sonny,  and  chuck  up  your  hands. 
It’s  a  bad  man  what’s  talking  to  yer.  ” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Tom,  quietly.  “I  am  something 
of  a  bad  man  myself,”  and  then,  suddenly  whipping  his  re¬ 
volver  out  of  his  loose  shirt  where  no  one  would  have  expected 
it  to  be.  he  sent  a  bullet  straight  through  the  crown  of  the 
man’s  hat. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  WAT  BACK. 

Astonished  at  the  unexpected  resistance  he  had  met  with, 
the  man  suddenly  turned  and  fled  into  the  tunnel  at  full 
speed,  Tom  firing  a  second  shot  which  took  off  his  hat  and 
elicited  a  yell  of  genuine  terror  from  him. 

Babb,  the  brakeman  and  half  of  the  passengers  now  came 
forward,  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  shouts  they  had 
heard  and  why  the  train  had  stopped  at  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place. 

“What  Is  it,  Tom,  a  hold-up?”  asked  Babb. 

“No,  only  a  throw-down.  There  was  one  bad  man  here  just 
now,  but  I  proved  to  be  worse,  and  he  threw  down  his  chip3 
and  got  out.” 

“Did  you  exchange  shots?” 

“No,  I  fired  twice.  You’ll  find  his  hat  in  the  tunnel.  Bet¬ 
ter  get  this  stuff  off  the  track,  Babb,  if  you  expect  to  make 
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Bad  Man’s  to-night.  Got  any  crowbars  or  anything  to  work 
with?” 

"We'll  get  out  of  here  all  right,”  said  Babb.  “Here,  boys, 
yank  cut  these  broken  rails,  and  then  we’ll  use  them  as  levers 
to  get  the  pile  of  ties  off  the  track.” 

The  girl  in  the  pink  calico  dress  and  sunbonnet,  with  the 
jacket  still  on  her  arm,  was  standing  alongside  the  track, 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  men,  and  entirely  unconscious 
that  Tom  was  looking  intently  at  her,  but  she  presently 
glanced  fiom  under  her  sunbonnet,  caught  the  boy’s  eye, 
blushed  and  looked  down. 

It  took  a  few  minutes  only  to  remove  the  obstruction,  as  all 
the  men  took  part  in  the  work,  and  then  Tom  said  to  Babb: 

"I’m  going  to  light  up  going  through  this  tunnel.  There 
may  be  some  one  hiding  there,  and  the  headlight  will  show 
them  up.  Keep  a  lookout  all  of  you  and  the  instant  you  hear 
me  too,  you  shoot.” 

-Do  you  think  they  will  try  to  hold  us  up  in  the  tunnel?’ 
asked  the  girl. 

"I  don’t  i-;now,  miss,  but  I’m  going  to  be  ready  for  them. 
There’s  nothing  like  being  sure  and  steady,”  and  Tom  went 
forward  and  lighted  the  lamp  in  front  of  his  engine. 

“Now,  then,  ail  aboard!”  shouted  Babb.  “Let  me  help  you 
in,  miss.  We’ll  get  through  to  Bad  Man’s  some  time  to-day, 

I  reckon.  Got  friends  there  that  you’re  going  to  see?” 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  keeping  a  tight  hold  upon  her  basket 
with  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  rail  with  the  other. 

Tom  now  came  back  to  the  cab  and  said: 

"I  won’t  go  too  fast,  Babb.  You  fellows  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  suspicious  characters,  and  I’ll  do  the  same.  All 
ready?” 

"Yes,"  and  the  conductor  hurried  the  last  passenger  inside 
and  waved  his  hand,  Tom  pulling  out  the  throttle  and  going 
ahead  at  a  fair  speed. 

The  tunnel  was  longer  than  the  other  one  and  there  wrere 
two  turns  in  it,  but  the  powerful  headlight  sent  a  strong 
glare  down  the  track  and  along  the  walls,  and  if  there  were 
any  desperadoes  ahead  Tom  did  not  see  them,  and  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  man  whose  hat  he  had  shot  off  had  es¬ 
caped  at  the  further  end. 

He  saw  no  one  and  was  not  molested  while  going  through 
the  tunnel,  and  at  the  end  of  another  mile  he  stopped  at  an¬ 
other  queer  little  mountain  settlement  to  take  on  a  passen¬ 
ger  and  give  Babb  a  chance  to  run  to  a  house  a  hundred  yards 
away  and  deliver  a  message  to  a  man  sitting  on  the  dooistep, 
smoking  a  pipe. 

“Reckon  the  men  up  at  the  mine  ain’t  been  paid  yet  this 
month,"  Tom  heard  one  man  say  to  another  as  he  was  oiling 
up,  waiting  for  Babb. 

“No,  or  they’d  ’ve  sent  a  better  injine  and  a  older  injineer. 
If  Jim  Debts  and  his  gang  was  to  hold  her  up,  this  young 
fellei’d  lay  right  down.” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Tom,  turning,  the  long-nosed  oil¬ 
can  in  his  hand.  "Do  they  often  have  hold-ups  on  the  branch?” 

The  man  stared  at  him,  having  apparently  not  suspected 
that  he  had  heard,  and  then  they  laughed  and  walked  away. 

“Maybe  the  bad  man  I  met  a  mile  or  so  back  was  Jim  Dobbs,” 
mused  Tom.  "So  they  send  money  to  the  men,  and  these  pleas¬ 
ant  gentlemen  help  themselves  to  it,  do  they?  Well,  they 
won’t  do  it  while  I'm  in  charge  ox  Old  Hundred,  I  can  tell 
them.  ” 

The  conductor  presently  returned  and  said,  carelessly: 
"You’ll  have  some  climbing  to  do,  Tom.  Gettin’  tired  of 
the  old  girl?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  not.  Any  more  stops?” 

“Not  unless  somebody  hails  us.  There’s  nobody  getting  off. 
That  fellow  whose  hat  you  shot  off  was  Jim  Dobbs,  I  expect. 
The  storekeeper  says  he’s  been  seen  hanging  about.  He  must 
have  thought  we  had  something  worth  while  on  board.” 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Tom. 

"Any  fool  knows  they  wouldn’t  send  Old  Hundred  to  pull 
the  pay-train.  She’s  likely  enough  to  stop  herself  without 
bein’  held  up,  only  them  fellers  can’t  never  tell  when  she’s 
going  to  do  it.” 

“She  isn’t  stopping  this  trip,  unless  on  flag  or  at  the  regular 
places,”  said  Tom,  drily,  climbing  into  the  cab.  “Ready?” 
"Yes.  You’ll  have  fun  now,  I'm  thinking.” 

Tom  had  a  climb,  as  .abb  had  said  he  would,  but  the  old 
engine  acted  splendidly  under  the  boy’s  guidance,  snorting  and 
puffing  and  swaying,  but  keeping  right  along  and  making 
good  time  up  the  steep  slopes  and,  although  Tom  was  busy 
every  moment,  he  enjoyed  the  work  and  was  bound  to  do  his 
best. 

Three  miles  further  they  crossed  a  river  on  a  shaky  bridge. 


then  they  passed  an  extensive  swamp,  and  finally  came  to  the 
end  of  the  branch,  a  distance  cf  fifteen  miles  in  all,  and 

reached  Bad  Man’s.  *  n  .  . 

The  station  was  store,  hotel,  post-office,  freight-house  and 
many  other  things,  and  the  platform  was  crowded  with  rough- 
looking  men,  inquisitive  women  and  a  swarm  of  half-grown 
children  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  the  arrival  of  a  train  seemed 

to  be  a  great  event.  -  , 

When  the  passengers  began  to  get  off,  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  evinced  a  certain  degree  of  interest,  but  this  soon 
died  out,  and  before  the  girl  in  the  pink  sunbonnet  left,  being 
the  last  to  do  so,  the  crowd  had  greatly  diminished. 

“I  wonder  what  they  were  waiting  for?”  thought  Tom. 
“Some  of  them  looked  disappointed.” 

He  saw  Babb  and  the  girl  walking  toward  the  station  and 
felt  annoyed,  though  he  could  not  tell  why,  but  as  they  went 
on  a  man  came  from  the  station,  spoke  to  the  girl,  took  her 
basket  and  walked  away  with  her,  while  Babb  went  inside. 

He  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  entered  the  cab,  looked 
around  and  then  said,  nervously: 

“Say,  Tom,  do  you  know  what  you’ve  done?” 

“Nothing  bad,  I  hope,”  said  the  boy,  quietly. 

“Bad?  I  should  say  not.  You’ve  fetched  the  special  through 
and  the  men’s  money  was  in  the  car  and  nobody  suspected  it.” 

“The  money  to  pay  the  mine  hands  you  mean?’ 

“Yes,  and  when  Pete  Budd  and  Jim  Dobbs  and  that  gang 
knows  it  they’ll  have  it  in  for  you.” 

"Did  vou  know  we  had  the  money  with  us?” 

“No.  'Wouldn’t  have  run  if  I  had.  Didn’t  know  a  thing 
about  it  neither  till  I  seen  the  mine  boss  just  now.  He  told 
me  he  had  it,  and  that  a  messenger  fetched  it  up.” 

“When  do  we  run  back,  Babb?”  asked  Tom,  carelessly. 

“About  an  hour  and  a  half.  Think  you  can  lun  the  old  vixen 
down  them  steep  grades?” 

"Yes,  if  the  brakes  hold.  I’ll  have  a  look  at  them,  but  you 
mustn’t  go  to  calling  the  engine  names.  She  brought  you 
here  safe  enough.  What  do  we  take  down?” 

“About  six  carloads  of  ore.” 

“That’ll  be  enough.  I’ll  run  into  the  yard,  I  suppose?  I 
shall  want  something  to  eat  before  I  start.?’ 

“All  right.  You’ll  have  time  enough.  You’ll  have  an  heyr 
and  a  half  anyhow,  but  I’ll  let  you  know'.” 

Tom  spent  part  of  his  time  in  looking  about  the  town  which, 
while  it  wa3  not  much  more  than  a  mining  camp,  had  a  few 
fine  buildings,  among  which  were  the  mine  company’s  office,  a 
hotel,  a  bank  and  a  few  pretentious  residences,  these  being 
all  together  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  forming  a 
section  of  their  own. 

“So  I  brought  the  mine  company’s  messenger  up  from  Moun-' 
tainville  on  the  train  with  me,  did  I?”  Tom  mused,  as  he  was 
eating  his  lunch  In  a  little  restaurant  not  far  from  the  station. 
“I  wonder  who  he  was.  There  wasn’t  anybody  that  looked 
as  if  he  might  be  carrying  any  great  sum  of  money  with  him. 
There  weren’t  more  than  a  dozen  passengers  altogether.  Well, 

|  If  I’d  known  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  made  the  run 
as  well  as  I  knew  how.” 


When  it  was  time  to  return  Tom  saw  that  he  had  several 
passengers  to  take  back,  the  coach  being  placed  next  to  the 
baggage-car  as  before,  while  the  ore  cars  brought  up  the  rear. 

He  wras  in  the  cab  waiting  for  the  signal  from  Babb,  who 
was  hustling  about  on  the  platform,  when  a  young  lady  in  a 
rich  black  silk  dress,  with  a  plumed  hat  on  her  head,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  distinguished-looking  old  gentleman,  came 
out  of  the  station  and  walked  toward  the  passenger  car. 

Tom  caught  the  young  lady’s  eye  for  an  instant,  and  then 
she  turned  her  head  and  went  on. 


“That’s  funny,”  he  muttered.  “It  can’t  he  possible,  but  they 
look  as  much  alike  as  can  be.  By  George,  I  believe  it  is  the 
same.  That’s  the  girl  in  the  pink  sunbonnet.  and  she  was  the 
messenger;  she  had  the  money  in  her  basket!  Well,  well,  I’ll 
take  as  good  care  of  her  going  down  as  I  did  coming  up,  for 
this  is  my  first  job  and  I  must  not  make  a  muddle  of  it.” 

He  saw  Babb  assist  the  young  lady  and  her  companion  into 
the  car,  and  then  in  a  few  moments  the  signal  was  given  and 
he  started  off,  bound  to  do  his  best. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  the  young  lad}-  as  a  passenger 
excited  him,  for  he  hated  to  think  that  a  ything  might  happen 
to  Old  Hundred  or  the  train  on  th  way  back,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  every  precaution. 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  without  incident,  and  then 
started  down,  stopping  once  to  take  on  two  passengers  who 
went  into  the  baggage-car,  which  had  a  small  compartment 
for  smokers. 

He  was  alone  in  the  cab,  the  brakes  were  ail  set,  the  train 
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\\:'.s  ju$t  running  upon  a  steep  down-grade  with  a  number  of 
dangerous  curves  upon  It,  and  he  was  standing  up,  watching 
the  road  ahead,  when  suddenly,  before  he  was  aware,  two  men 
sprang  across  the  tender,  leaped  into  the  cab  and  seized  him, 
one  on  each  side. 

“Now,  Mr,  Tom  Hall,"  cried  one  in  his  ear,  “this  is  the  last 
run  you'll  ever  make.” 

“Yes,"  hissed  the  other,  “for  we’re  going  to  throw  you  off 
the  engine,  and  Old  Hundred  will  have  another  victim!” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE  EXP  OF  THE  FIRST  RUN. 

A 

The  attack  upon  Tom  had  been  so  sudden  that,  before  he 
was  aware  of  it  his  arms  were  held  tight  to  his  side  and  he 
saw  two  men  glaring  fiercely  at  him. 

One  of  these  was  the  fellow  he  had  struck  for  attempting  to 
kiss  the  girl  with  the  pink  sunbonnet,  and  the  other  was  the 
man  whose  hat  he  had  shot  off  as  he  ran  into  the  tunnel. 

How  they  both  happened  to  be  on  the  train  now'  he  did  not 
stop  to  consider,  but  that  they  meant  him  no  good  wras  clear. 

They  had  him  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  they  were  capable 
of  dcmg  him  any  injury  that  suggested  itself,  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  he  nevertheless  remained  perfectly  cool,  while  his  brain 
was  busy  trying  to  devise  some  means  of  outwitting  them. 

There  was  no  Question  that  they  were  there  to  take  venge¬ 
ance  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  only  by  keeping 
his  head  cool,  and  by  thinking  and  acting  quickly  could  he 
prevent  this. 

“Well,”  he  said,  calmly,  “what  do  you  want?  What  can  I 
do  for  you?” 


Biuld  attempted  to  rise,  thinking  that  Dobbs  might  take 
the  cue  and  attack  the  boy  from  behind. 

"None  of  that!"  cried  Tom,  springing  back.  “If  you  make 
another  move  I’ll  fire!  Maybe  I  don’t  come  from  the  West, 
where  they  live  on  gunpowder  and  lead,  but  I  can  shoot,  fast 
enough.” 

Budd  lay  still,  but  as  the  train  swung  around  the  curve  he 
suddenly  reached  out  and  seized  Tom  by  the  leg. 

In  a  second  the  boy  took  the  tip  eff  the  bully’s  ear,  and 
said: 

“Let  go,  or  I’ll  take  the  top  of  your  head  off  next!  ” 

A  quick  glance  showed  him  that  Dobbs  was  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  him,  and  in  a  moment  he  put  a  bullet  through 
the  top  of  the  man’s  hat. 

“Sit  still,  Dobbs!”  he  shouted. 

The  brakes  began  to  bite,  but  there  was  still  some  little 
steam  on,  as  Tom  had  not  had  a  chance  to  shut  it  all  off,  and 
this  gave  them  more  speed  than  was  safe. 

“This  way,  Jack!  ”  he  shouted  to  the  brakeman.  “Get  a  rope 
or  a  strap  or  something  and  tie  up  these  bundles  of  damaged 
goods.  ” 

The  brakeman  started  across  the  tender,  when  Budd  made 
a  sudden  dash  and,  as  the  train  swung  around  another  curve, 
rolled  out  of  the  cab. 

Tom  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  cast  a  swift  glance  back¬ 
ward,  as  he  swept  on,  expecting  to  see  the  man  mangled  by 
the  wheels. 

At  this  point,  however,  there  was  a  steep  bank,  almost  a 
precipice,  in  fact,  on  the  side  where  Budd  had  fallen. 

Forty  feet  down,  caught  by  the  branches  of  a  little  tree 
growing  among  the  rocks,  his  clothes  half  torn  from  him, 
Tom  saw'  him  hanging,  and  breathed  freer  when  he  saw  the 
man  draw  himself  up  and  shake  one  fist  in  impotent  rage. 

“You  didn’t  chuck  him  out,  did  you,  Tom?”  gasped  the 
brakeman. 


"Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Pete  Budd?”  asked  the  man  whom 
Tom  bed  struck.  “Well,  that’s  me,  and  I  never  allow  no  man 
to  strike  me  and  live.” 

"My  name's  Jim  Dobbs,”  said  the  other  man,  “and  I’m  a 
bad  man  to  monkey  with.” 

“And  I’m  Tcm  Hall,”  said  the  boy,  “and  if  any  man  tries 
to  inte.'fere  with  my  business,  or  insults  a  lady  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  he’s  going  to  get  hurt.” 

"And  we’re  going  to  chuck  you  off  the  train  fust,”  said 
Budd,  "and  after  that  you  can  do  as  you  durn  please.” 

“I’ve  nothing  to  say  about  it,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  you  haven’t,”  laughed  Dobbs. 

“You  grab  him  all  around,  Jim,”  said  Budd,  “and  I’ll  let 
go.  Then  you  can  chuck  him  off.” 

They  were  running  down  a  steep  grade,  there  was  a  sharp 
cmve  not  far  ahead,  and  the  brakes  must  be  tightened  to  pre¬ 
vent  accidents. 

Thei  ;  was  no  one  in  sight  to  whom  he  could  call,  and  Tom 
was  satisfied  that  the  men  had  locked  the  forward  door  of  the 
ba  ggage  car  so  that  no  one  could  get  at  the  brakes. 

Whatever  was.  done,  must  be  done  at  once,  and  Tom  put  in 
execution  a  "lan  that  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 

Just  as  Dobbs  was  about  to  throw  both  arms  about  him,  Tom 
raised  his  knee,  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  force,  and  caught 
the  man  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Dobbs  gave  a  cry  of  pain,  gasped  for  breath  and  released 
his  hold  of  the  boy,  who  quickly  swung  around  his  right  arm 
and  caught  Budd  a  terrible  blow  on  the  point  of  the  jaw. 

Down  w'ent  the  man  in  an  inert  mass  on  the  floor  of  the  cab, 
and  in  an  instant  Tom  had  wheeled  around,  drawn  his  re¬ 
volver  and  leveled  it  at  Dobbs. 

“Get  up  on  that  seat,”  he  commanded,  pointing  to  where  he 
usually  sat.  , 

’  Dobbs  obeyed,  and  as  he  did  so  Tom  quickly  snatched  the  re¬ 
volver  out  of  his  hip-pocket. 

"Git,  still,  or  I’ll  make  a  colander  of  you,”  he  said,  reaching 
fop  the  cord  and  whistling  for  brakes. 

"You  lie  there!"  he  said  to  Budd,  who  was  beginning  to 
recover,  “or  I’ll  make  a  sieve  of  your  hide.  I’m  a  bad  man 
myself,  when  I’m  stirred  up.” 

Tom  then  sounded  the  danger  signal,  and  one  of  the  brake- 
b  an  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  baggage  car. 

"Smash  her!  ”  roared  Tom,  at  the  same  time  making  motions 
to  indicate  what  he  wanted  done,  thinking  that  perhaps  his 
voice  might  not  be  heard. 

The  brakeman  understood,  and  broke  open  the  door,  when 
Tom  shouted: 

-Bay  upon  that  front  brake.  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  bad  men 
here  that  need  watching.” 


“No;  he  fell.  It  wasn’t  meant  that  he  should  break  his  neck 
in  that  way,  I  guess.  ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  fellow?” 

“Search  him,"  said  Tom,  shutting  off  steam,  “and  then  stay 
here  till  we  get  to  the  river.  I’ll  stop  there." 

“How  did  these  two  fellows  get  in  here?"  asked  the  brake- 
man,  going  through  the  outlaw’s  pockets. 

“Don’t  know.  They  must  have  h^en  In  the  smoker.  Didn’t 
you  see  them?” 

“No.” 

“You  lie!  You  let  us  in.  You  knowed  what  we  was  about," 
said  Dobbs. 

"That’ll  do,  Dobbs,”  said  Tom.  “It  won’t  help  you  to  try 
and  make  out  Jack  your  partner  in  this  business.  Got  a  rope, 
Jack?” 

“No,  only  the  bell-cord.” 

“That  won’t  do.  Well,  watch  him.  I  say,  is  be  likely  to 
have  friends  along  the  road?” 

“Yes.  Everybody’s  afraid  of  him  most,  on  account  of  his 
name,  and  he's  got  lots  of  friends.” 

“I  suppose  they’ll  want  to  rescue  him,  then?" 

“They’re  very  likely.  They’re  down  on  the  railrcaJ,  and 
they’re  down  on  the  mine  company,  ’cause  they  ain’t  run  to  suit 
them.  ” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Well,  then,  I  won’t  stop  all  I  get  to  Mountain- 
ville,  except  at  the  bridge,  and  then  we’ll  turn  Mr.  Jim  Dobbs 
over  to  the  police.” 

Dobbs  scowled  at  Tom  and  said: 

“Look  here,  boy,  the  wuss  you  make  it  for  me,  the  wuss 
it’ll  be  for  yourself.  I’d  advise  ye  to  let  me  off  quiet,  at  the 
next  stop,  and  I  won’t  say  nothin’,  but  if  ye  try  to  cut  up 
rusty  it’ll  be  wuss  for  ye  in  the  end.” 

“Never  mind  telling  me  what  I’m  to  do,  Mr.  Dobbs,"  said 
Tom,  quietly.  “I’m  running  this  affair  to  suit  myself.  No 
more  guns  on  him,  Jack?" 

"No.” 

“Nor  knives?” 

“No.” 

“All  right.  Take  this  gun  and  march  him  into  the  baggage 
car.  It’s  too  crowded  in  here.” 

“Get  a  move  on  you,  Jim,”  said  the  brakeman,  leveling  the 
pistol  at  the  outlaw’s  head. 

Dobbs  slid  off  his  seat,  and  Tom  began  to  slow  up,  having 
now  run  upon  the  level  and  nearing  the  river. 

Dobbs  crossed  to  the  tender,  climbed  up  and  began  making 
his  way  over  the  coal  to  the  baggage  car,  followed  by  the 
brakeman. 

Suddenly,  as  they  passed  a  lot  of  thick  underbrush.  Dobbs 
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gave  a  leap,  left  the  tender,  struck  among  the  bushes  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

"He  prefers  breaking  his  neck  that  way  to  having  it  broken 
for  him,”  said  Tom,  drily.  “Well,  we’ve  got  rid  of  both  of 
them  and  I’m  not  sorry,  though  I  would  like  to  see  them  locked 
up  and  cut  of  harm’s  way.” 

“You’re  sure  and  steady,”  laughed  the  brakeman,  “but  both 
those  chaps  wiil  make  trouble  for  you.  You’d  better  watch 
out  for  them.” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Tom,  carelessly.  “I  think  if  I  go 
along,  sure  and  steady,  as  I’ve  been  going  I’ll  come  out  all 
right.” 

They  stopped  at  the  bridge,  and  then  Tom  ran  on,  completed 


much  as  at  the  hotel,  and  my  mother’s  a  bang-up  good  cook 
and  housekeeper.  There’s  me  and  two  little  kids  to  take  care 
of,  and  it  would  help  her  first-rate  to  have  you  in  the  house. 
We’ve  got  a  spare  room,  and  it’s  no  slouch.” 

“I’ll  come  around  after  supper  and  talk  to  her,  Dick.  Give 
me  the  address.” 

“Why  can’t  you  come  now  and  have  tea  with  us?” 

“She  won’t  be  expecting  me,  Dick,  and  it  may  put  her  out. 
No,  I’ll  run  around  later.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  come  to  the  hotel  for  you.  I’m  going  part 
of  the  way  there  now.  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

"All  .right,-  Dick,  glad  to  have  you.” 

The  younger  boy  chatted  upon  different  matters,  and  finally, 


his  trip  and  arrived  in  Mountainville,  and  said  to  Rugg,  who  as  they  reached  the  hotel,  asked  abruptly: 
came  up  to  the  engine,  as  he  came  to  a  standstill:  !  "Say,  Tom,  do  you  think  you  could  get  me  a  job  as  your 


“Well,  Mr.  Rugg,  here  I  am  again.  Got  another  run  for 
me  to-morrow,  I  suppose?” 

“H’m!  you  ain’t  sick  of  it?" 

“No.  By  the  way,  you’d  better  let  me  keep  Old  Hundred.” 

“Oh,  you  can  keep  her,"  muttered  Rugg,  with  a  half  laugh, 
“that  is  to  say,  if  she  don’t  blow  up,  or  run  off  the  track,  or 
turn  over.  Most  injineers  is  satisfied  with  one  trip  on  that 
fiend  of  an  old  tub.” 


fireman?” 

j  "Could  you  do  it?  It’s  hard  work,  Dick.” 

I  “Well,  I’m  willing  to  learn.  I  don’t  want  to  stick  in  the 
office.  I  want  to  be  an  engineer,.  You  gotter  be  a  fireman 
first,  of  course,  and  that’s  what  I  want.  I  had  to  take  the 
job  I  got,  but  if  I  can  get  with  you  I’ll  chuck  it  up  in  a  second.” 

"But  if  you  go  with  me,  Dick,  you'll  have  to  run  on  Old  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  you  know  what  they  say  about  her.” 

“Never  you  mind  Old  Hundred,  she’s  all  right,”  said  Tom,  1  “j  elen’t  care  what  they  say  about  her.  They’re  only  a  lot 
jumping  down,  "and  I’ll  wager  she’ll  go  as  good  as  anything  of  old  women.  If  you’re  satisfied,  I  don’t  give  a  rap.” 


you’ve  got  in  the  yard  when  I'm  through  fixing  her  up,  but  , 
I’ve  sot  to  have  a  fireman.” 

“Tell  the  truth,  Tom,"  said  Ruggs,  lowering  his  voice,  “I  j 
don’t  believe  I  can  get  you  one.  I  didn’t  want  to  send  you  out  ; 
alone  tc-day,  but  none  o’  the  boys  would  go.  They  all  : 
know  that  old  vixen’s  reputation.” 


“Oh,  I  am  satisfied,  Dick.” 

“You  ain’t  afraid  of  her?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

“Then  I  ain’t,  neither.  And  you’ll  give  me  the  job?” 

“If  your  mother  is  willing,  and  if  Rugg  will  take  you.” 

‘All  right,  then,  see  ycu  later.  So-long!  ”  said  the  red- 


At  that  moment  Tom  saw  approaching  the  young  lady  whom  headed  boy  all  in  a  breath  and  then  ne  ran  down  the  street, 
he  had  recognized  as  the  girl  in  the  pink  suubonnet,  and  he  like  the  wind. 


started  to  raise  his  cap. 

She  gave  him  a  peculiar  look,  however,  and  then  passed 
on,  and  the  intended  salute  was  not  given. 

“It’s  all  right,  I  guess,”  mused  Tom.  "I  suppose  she  has 
her  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  be  recognized.  Anyhow,  she 
thanked  me  once.  She’s  awfully  pretty,  but  I  think  I  like 
her  better  in  the  pink  sunbonnet.” 

The  passengers  having  all  left  the  train,  and  the  ore  cars 
having  been  left  behind  on  a  siding,  Tom  now  took  his  train 
to  the  yard,  uncoupled  his  engine  and  housed  it,  putting  it  in 
order  before  starting  home. 

He  met  Babb  in  the  street  and  asked : 

"I  say.  Mr.  Babb,  who  was  the  young  lady  in  black  silk, 
with  the  fine  old  gentleman?” 

“That?  Why,  she's  Vira  Wells,  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  mine  company,  and  niece  of  Stalker,  the  treasurer.” 

"Ob!”  said  Tom  to  himself.  "I  guess  I  was  right,  after  all. 
She  couldn’t  very  well  speak  to  me,  but  I’ll  see  her  again,  I 
think.” 

In  a  few  moments  they  met  Mr.  Blauvelt  in  company  with 
Rugg,  and  the  former  said: 

“Tom,  you  can  make  that  run  every  day.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  My  first  job  isn’t  my  last,  then.” 


|  It  was  all  arranged,  and  when  Tom  took  out  his  engine  the 
next  day,  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  on  his  first  trip,  Dick 
:  went  with  him  as  fireman. 

“Don’t  Let  that  boy  get  his  head  too  near  the  furnace  door,” 
laughed  Babb,  just  before  they  started,  “or  it’ll  make  things 
too  hot  and  the  b’iler  ’ll  bust.” 

!  "I'd  use  you  for  kindling,  only  you  ain’t  fat  enough,  and 
you’re  too  green  to  burn,”  retorted  Dick. 

“See  heie,  sonny,  don’t  you  get,  lippy,  or  I’ll  spank  you!” 
said  Babb,  angrily. 

|  “You  started  it,  Babb,”  said  Tom,  quietly.  “If  you  can’t 
take  a  joke,  you  shouldn’t  give  one.  Dick,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  difference  in  your  ages.” 

!  “All  right,  Tom,"  and  Dick  said  no  more,  and  Babb  went 
off  and  socn  gave  Tcm  the  signal  to  start. 

Dick  was  stiong  and  sturdy.  Tom  had  instructed  him  all 
the  me* i  ning  as  to  what  he  must  do,  and  now  and  then  as  they 
ran  on  gave  him  suggestions,  so  that  he  managed  very  well, 
did  his  work  satisfactorily  ter  a  beginner  and  seemed  to  like  it! 

The}  made  a  stop  at  the  first  queer  little  settlement  out  from 
Mountainville,  as  there  were  cue  or  two  passengers  to  take  on, 
and  Babb  had  to  deliver  a  parcel  to  the  storekeeper,  and  then 
talk  about  the  weather,  the  rumors  of  a  strike  among  the 
miners  at  Bad  Man’s  and  a  few  general  topics. 

I- inab}  low  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  which  startled  the  echoes 
.nr  am.  near,  and,  as  Babb  came  running  out  of  the  store 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  said: 

Bee  here,  Babb,  are  we  running  this  train  on  the  road’s 
time  or  yours?  How  long  do  you  stop  at  a  flag  station,  anv- 
how?  ’  J 

yo’-'?"'°  ^  lunn‘r'°  **1’3  train?"  snapped  the  conductor,  “me  or 

“Well,  I’m  running  the  best  part  of  it.  We’Ve  supposed  to 

ve  Man  s  in  an  hour,  ain’t  we?  We’ll  do  it  I  don’t 
"Hello,  Tom  Hall,  the  engineer!”  said  the  boy,  stopping  in  i  think,  if  we  stop  ten  minutes  at  every  little  hole  qlnn°-  ihs 

front  of  him.  j  road.”  6  LUB 

“HaPo  yourself,  Dick,”  said  Tom.  !  “I’m  bossing  this  train,”  said  Babb,  nervously  “and  I’m 

‘How  did  you  know  my  name?”  I  going  to  stop  all  I  want  to.”  ‘  ’  11(1  1  m 

“Heard  the  super  call  you  Richard.”  i  “Ob,  1  don’t  know!”  said  Tcm,  carelessly 

Well,  that  s  all  right.  Some  fellers  would  have  called  me  as  us  you,  and  I  know  the  time  wp  aim 
redhead,  or  carrots,  or  Red  Dick,  or  any  old  thing  to  make 
me  mad.” 

“You’re  not  responsible  for  the  color  of  your  hair,  Dick, 
and  why  should  I  call  attention  to  something  that  you  know 
all  about?”’ 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  the  Mountain  House  to  get  my  supper.” 

“Going  to  stay  there  steady?” 

“I  don’t  know.  If  I  can’t  do  better,  I  will.” 

“It’s  a  cheeky  thing,  mebby,  but  I’m  going  to. ask  you  to 
come  around  to  my  house  and  board.  It  won’t  C03t  you  a? 


CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  HUNDRED  UP  TO  HER  OLD  TRICKS. 

Tom  was  on  his  way  to  the  little  hotel  where  he  had  been 
staying  since  his  arrival  in  Mountainville,  the  day  previous, 
when  he  met  the  red-headc-d  office  boy  whom  lie  had  first  seen 
that  afternoon. 


.  .  “I’ve  got  orders 

,,  i  the  tnne  we  ought  to  make.” 

IIow  do  jou  know,  a  new  man  on  the  road,  with  an  old 
f i oak  ot  an  injine  what  nobody’ll  take  hold  of?” 

“BlauveU  gave  me  a  few  points,”  said  Tom,  quietly 

4  ?,  °?  :  celled  Babb,  turning  red  and  hurrying  away. 

„ T  ,f,  a  ,s  tm‘e  you  got  the  drop  on  him,"  chuckled  Dirk 
I  like  to  see  that  old  crank  come  up  with  it  ” 

**  XT  A  it  i  «...  .3  - 1  _  S *•  * 
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that  I'll  cot  good  work  out  of  her  and  out  of  Babb,  too.  It’s 
onl>  knowing  how  to  treat  ’em  both  light  that’ll  do  it.” 

The\  left  the  town,  parsed  through  the  first  tunnel,  and 
wore  hurrying  along  toward  the  second,  when  Tom,  actuated 
b>  snn.o  impulse,  he  knew  not  what,  shot  a  quick  glance  out 
of  the  little  window’  in  front. 

He  turned  suddenly  cold  and  white;  and  jammed  in  the 
throttle,  at  the  same  time  whistling  for  brakes. 

It  was  at  this  place  the  day  before  that  the  obstruction  had 
been  placed  on  the  track,  and  it  may  have  been  the  thought 
of  this  which  caused  him  to  look  ahead. 

There  was  something  on  the  track  now,  but  it  was  nothing 
w  hi. 'll  would  wreck  the  train  if  it  were  struck. 

There  was  a  man  lying  on  the  track,  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  gagged,  not  a  hundred  feet  distant,  and  they  were  on  a 
down  grade.  • 

To  Tom’s  horror,  neither  the  shutting  off  of  the  steam  nor 
the  application  of  the  brakes  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  their  speed,  the  train  seeming  to  rush  forward  in 
spite  of  everything. 

"She’s  up  to  her  old  tricks,”  gasped  Tom,  as  he  watched  in 
vain  for  any  slacking  of  speed.  "If  I  didn't  want  her  to  stop, 
she’d  do  it  in  a  minute.” 

The  distance  between  him  and  the  man  on  the  track  became 
frightfully  less  every  instant,  and  the  cold  sweat  stood  in 
huge  drops  on  the  boy’s  forehead  as.  he  realized  the  horrible 
peril  of  the  man  before  him. 

“My  gracious!  will  nothing  stop  her?”  he  groaned,  as  he 
sounded  a  shrill  alarm,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  track  ahead. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  glided,  and  Tom  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  sight,  expecting  in  a  few 
moments  to  run  into  the  tunnel,  leaving  a  blood-stained  track 
behind  him. 

He  had  seen  the  man  try  to  release  himself,  knew  that  he 
was  bound  to  the  track  and  could  not  escape,  and  expected 
nothing  but  that  the  locomotive  with  a  bad  name  would  soon 
add  another  victim  to  its  long  list. 

He  could  not  look  upon  the  man’s  agonized  face,  could  not 
bear  to  hear  his  stifled  cries,  felt  Uiat  he  was  powerless,  and 
yet,  even  at  that  last  moment,  uttered  a  prayer  for  help. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  man,  the  engine 
being  beyond  control  and  unmanageable,  as  she  had  been  many 
times  before — that  she  was  venting  her  spite  upon  the  boy  who 
had  spoken  well  of  her,  and  putting  the  blood  of  her  newest 
victim  upon  his  head. 

Tom  covered  his  face  writh  his  hands,  expecting  in  another 
moment  to  hear  the  awful  crunch  of  the  wheels  over  the  body 
of  the  poor  unfortunate,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  was 
another  sound,  that  of  the  grating  of  wheels  that  refused  to 
go  around,  and  then  a  sudden  shock  and  the  engine  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  not  gradually,  but  upon  the  instant. 

"The  brakes  have  taken  hold,”  he  thought,  as  he  took  away 
his  hands  from  his  face  and  looked  out. 

Then  he  hurried  outside,  ran  along  the  footboard,  jumped 
down  upon  the  bumpers,  just  in  front  of  the  headlight,  and 
saw  that  he  had  stopped  within  six  inches  of  the  man  on  the 
track. 

“Hurry  up,  Dick!”  he  shouted.  “Fetch  a  knife  or  some¬ 
thing.  She  may  take  it  into  her  head  to  rush  ahead  again 
before  we  can  get  this  fellow  off  the  track.” 

Dick,  Babb,  the  brakemen  and  several  passengers  came 
hurrying  forward,  and  the  man  was  speedily  released  and  set 
upon  his  feet,  when  his  bonds  were  cut  and  the  gag  re¬ 
moved  from  his  mouth. 

Tom  looked  at  him,  trembled  perceptibly,  and  said: 

“You  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it.  My  engine  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  to  run  you  down.” 

"You  wouldn’t  have  cared  if  it  had,  I  suppose,  Tom?”  said 
the  other.  “You  know  me,  don’t  you?  I’ve  changed  somewhat, 
but  not  much.” 

Tom  flushed,  but  said  nothing,  and  returned  to  his  place 
on  the  engine,  followed  by  Dick. 

"That  villain  again,”  he  muttered,  careless  of  Dick’s  pres¬ 
ence.  “Shall  I  never  get  out  of  his  clutches?  Old  Hundred 
must  have  known,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  my  sake.” 

•  All  aboard!”  shouted  Babb,  and  Tom  opened  the  throttle, 
but  to  his  astonishment,  the  engine  refused  to  move. 

The  brakes  were  off  and  the  throttle  wa3  open,  but  the 
cm '-'in<  was  stalled,  and  this  was  what  had  caused  it  to  stop, 
and  not  the  shutting  off  the  steam  and  the  putting  on  the 

‘•Wh'jt/B  the  matter,  Tom?”  called  out  Babb. 

“Stalled!  ” 


“H’m!  you  won’t  stick  up  for  Old  Hundred  now.” 

"Yes,”  said  Tom  to  himself,  "for  the  old  engine  has  saved 
me  from  taking  a  life.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO  SIDES  TO  A  BOY’S  CHARACTER. 

While  Tom  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  trouble  with  t lie  en¬ 
gine,  Babb  said  to  the  man  who  had  escaped  so  narrowly: 

"How’d  you  come  to  get  into  such  a  fix  as  that?  Who  tied 
ye  on  the  track?” 

“Jim  Dobbs  and  his  gang.  They  held  me  up,  and  then  left 
me  here.  The  boy  never  could  have  stopped,  if  that  eld  tub 
of  an  engine  hadn’t  done  it  for  him.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Babb,  petulantly,  “don’t  you  go  to  abusin’1 
Old  Hundred.  You  don’t  belong  to  the  road.  Only  us  felici‘3 
can  say  anythin’  ag’in  her.  Tom  would  ha’  stopped  her,  fast 
enough,  if  she  hadn’t  ha’  stopped.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  she  did.  Guess  I’ll  run  up  with  you,  though 
I  haven't  any  money  to  pay  my  fare." 

“Did  you  say  you  knowed  Tcm?”  asked  Babb.  "He  only  just 
come  here  himself.  Did  you  know  him  East?” 

“Me?  I  never  said  1  knew  him.  Guess  you  must  have  made 
a  mistake.” 

“H’m!  I  thought  you  did.” 

“No,  I  never  saw  him  before,”  and  the  man  we.  t  back  to 
the  car. 

“Go  and  light  up,  Dick,"  said  Tom.  "I  don’t  like  to  run 
through  that  tunnel  in  the  dark.  I  like  to  see  my  wav  when  I 
go  through  a  place  like  that.” 

After  about  ten  minutes’  work.  Torn  had  his  engine  in  proper 
condition,  and  said  to  Babb: 

“All  right,  Mr.  Babb.  I’m  ready  to  go  on  now,  and  I’ll  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  have  any  more  detentions.” 

“That  strange  feller  what  we  picked  off  the  track  says  he 
never  saw  you  before,”  said  the  conductor,  coming  close  to 
the  engine. 

“Well,  he  ought  to  know,”  said  Tom.  “I’m  all  ready.” 

“But  didn’t  he  say  that  lie  guessed  you’d  know  him?"  per¬ 
sisted  the  conductor. 

“Well,  if  he  says  he  never  met  me,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  let  it 
go  at  that,”  answered  Tom,  and  Babb,  seeing  that  nothing  was 
to  be  learned  from  the  boy,  gave  the  signal  to  go  ahead  and 
stepped  on  board. 

They  stopped  to  let  off  four  or  five  passengers,  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  the  tunnel,  and  the  man  whom  Tom  had  saved  left  tne 
train  and  entered  a  drinking  place  not  far  fiom  the  station. 

“You  have  met  that  fellow  before,  haven’t  you,  ’lom?”  asked 
Dick.  "He  made  you  some  trouble,  didn’t  he,  and  you’re  afraid 
he  may  do  it  again?” 

“Yes,  Dick,  but  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  him  or  .wen  think 
of  him.” 

“Then  I  won’t  say  a  word,  Tom,  but  if  you  do  get  into  any 
trouble  through  him.  I’ll  stick  up  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Dick,  I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  Tom,  simply,  and 
then  no  more  was'  said. 

Three  miles  further  they  crossed  the  river  on  a  shaky  bridge, 
and  Tom  said: 

“That  bridge  is  going  to  give  way,  some  day,  if  it  isn’t  fixed. 

I  can  feel  it  shake  as  I  go  over  it.  They’ve  no  business  to 
leave  it  in  that  shape,  taking  heavy  loads  over  it  as  they  do.” 

’  The  mine  company  won’t  fix  it,  because  they  don’t  own  the 
branch,  and  the  B.  &  G.  won’t  do  it,  because  they  say  there 
isn’t  travel  enough  over  the  road  to  pay  for  it,”  said  Dick. 

“Some  day,  when  there’s  a  lot  of  cars  loaded  with  ore  run¬ 
ning  over  it,  the  whole  business  will  go  down,  and  then  there’ll 
be  a  suit  for  damages.  I’m  going  to  speak  about  it  myself.” 

When  Tom  reached  Bad  Man’s,  the  mine  boss  came  up  to 
the  engine,  and  said: 

“You’d  better  wait  till  about  five  o’clock,  and  then  I  can 
send  down  a  big  load,  ten  cars  of  stuff.” 

“How  many  can  you  send  down  now?” 

“Well,  it’s  neon  now,  and  the  men  are  at  dinner.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  take  down  any  ten  carloads,”  said  Tom, 
decisively.  “The  bridge  over  Bad  River  would  never  stand  it, 
and  the  whole  business  would  be  all  dumped  to  the  bottom, 
bridge,  cars  and  everything.  I’ll  take  down  six  earloads,  but 
not  another  pound.” 

“But  my  orders  are  to  send  them.” 

"Then  you’ll  have  to  get  another  engineer,  for  I  won’t  take 
any  such  risk.  Whatever  load  1  start  with  I’ve  got  to  take 
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through,  for  there  isn’t  a  siding  between  here  and  Mountain- 
ville." 

“Don’t  the  road  tell  you  to  take  all  you  can?” 

“No,  it  doesn’t,  but  if  it  did  T  could  not  take  your  ten  car¬ 
loads.  I’ll  take  six  and  come  back.” 

“But  you  can’t  run  things  to  suit  yourself  like  that,”  said 
the  man,  angrily.  “I’ve  amt  to  get  that  stuff  down  to  the 
smelting  works,  and  T#can’t.  lose  any  time  over  it,  neither.” 

“You’ve  got  to,  then.  You  know  there’s  no  telegraph  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  main  lin°,  and  I’ve  got  to  use  my  own 
judgment.  That  tells  me  lo  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the 
road,  and  I’m  doing  it.  Biauvelt  will  uphold  me  in  this.  Give 
me  your  six  earloads,  an,.  I  ll  run  ’em  through  now,  and  come 
back  for  more.” 


a  sheriff’s  officer  and  the  other  the  man  who  had  been  found 
on  the  track  the  day  before. 

“Come  Tom,”  said  Babb. 

“Not  so  quick,”  said  the  stranger.  “The  young  man  won’t 
take  the  train  out  to-day.  He  is  not  a  fit  person  to  talk  to 
ladies  and  gentleman.  He  is  a  thief!  ” 

Tom  gasped  as  if  struck.  V era  Wells  turned  pale,  and 
Mr.  Wells  said,  severely: 

“Young  man,  what  is  your  answer  to  this  charge?” 

Tom  turned  in  an  instant,  shot  out  bis  fist,  took  his  accuser 
full  in  the  face  and  stretched  him  on  the  platform. 

“That  is  my  answer!”  he  said. 


“You’re  putting  on  lots  of  crust,  for  a  green  hand,”  snarled 
the  boss. 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  may  look  green,  but  it  doesn’t  do  to 
go  by  looks  in  every  care." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AX  EXCITING  START  AND  FINISH. 


“And  you  won't  take  ten  cars?” 

“No,  not  on  one  trip,  and  von  can  make  up  your  mind  to  it.” 

Tom  was  obdurate,  and  Babb  backed  him  up,  although  he 
had  always  had  the  say  about,  the  amount  of  the  loads  pre¬ 
viously. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours,  Tom  left  Bad  Man’s  with  six 
carloads,  and  made  the  run  in  safety,  going  to  the  superin-  < 
tendent’s  office,  after  housing  his  engine  and  making  himself 
presentable. 

“Mr.  Biauvelt.”  be  said,  "the  br’dge  over  Bad  River  needs 
repairing.  It  shook  with  me  yesterday,  and  it  shook  worse 
tc-day.  They  wanted  me  to  bring  down  an  extra  lead,  and  I 
wouldn’t  do  it.  Shall  I  go  hack  for  the  rest?” 

“No.  and  don’t  take  more  than  you  think  you  can  manage  at 
any  time.  I  know  the  bridge  is  had,  but  it’s  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  or  the  mining  company  ought  to  do  the  repairing.” 

"Why  don’t  you  sell  the  branch  and  let  them  manage  it?”  j 

Mr.  Biauvelt  looked  at  Tim  in  astonishment,  laughed,  and 
then  said: 

“You  were  made  for  more  than  an  engineer,  Tom.  Yon  were 
cut  out  for  a  railroad  manager.” 

“Oh.  I  don't  know.  I’ll  pot  through  my  first  job  before  I  try 
anything  else,  I  guess.  Coed-day..  I’ll  get  orders  for  to¬ 
morrow,  I  supnose,”  and  Tom  bowed  himself  out. 

The  next  morning  Tom  received  orders  to  make  two  trips  to 
the  mines  that  day,  and  to  take  up  two  carloads  of  supplies 
on  the  first  trip,  which  would  be  at  ten  in  tho  morning. 

He  was  ready  to  leave,  when  he  saw  Vira  Wells  and  the  old 
gentleman,  whom  he  took  to  be  her  father,  alight  from  a  car¬ 
riage  and  walk  toward  the  train. 


“Here,  here,  young  man,  that’s  no  way  to  prove  your  inno¬ 
cence,"  said  the  sheriff’s  officer  to  Tom,  who  now  stood  over 
his  fallen  accuser,  his  arms  folded  and  not  a  muscle  moving, 
but  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  plainly  showed  that  he  was 
in  a  dangerous  mood  and  would  brook  no  trifling. 

“It  is  the  way  to  resent  an  insult,  sir,  and  the  only  way 
which  this  man  understands,”  said  Tom,  in  quiet  but  firm 
tones.  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  whatever.  Have  you 
any  business  with  me?” 

“Why,  I  understood  that  you  were  to  be  held,  pending  the 
arrival  of  requisition  papers:  that,  you  had  committed  some 
offense  for  which  you  could  be  arrested.” 

“You  have  no  warrant  for  my  arrest,  then,  on  any  charge?” 

“  No.  ” 

“And  this  man  did  not  specify  the  offense?” 

“He  raid  that  you  were  a  thief,  and  that  you  w'ere  wanted.” 

"He  lies,  I  am  not  a  thief.  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  the 
matter,  but  will  say  that  this  man  has  long  been  my  enemy, 
and  that  he  will  do  anything  to  injure  me.  I  defy  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  evidence  on  which  I  can  be  held.” 

“He  robbed  the  Crooked  River  &  Winding  Valley  Railroad 
of  forty  thousand  ’  dollars,”  said  Tom’s  accuser,  making  no 
effort  to  rise.  “He's  a  born  thief  and  would  rob  any  one. 
You’d  better  not  keep  him  on  this  road  or  he’ll  rob  that,  too.” 

Dick  had  been  listening  attentively,  and  now,  jumping  from 
the  cab,  he  came  forward  and  sa’d,  excitedly: 

“Look  here.  Mr.  Sharply,  you  don't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  fellow  or  believe  anything  he  says.  Why,  do  you 
know  what  a  sneak  he  is?  Tom  Hall  saved  his  life  yesterday, 


Without  a  word  he  smang  from  the  cab,  hurried  toward 
the  young  lady,  touched  his  cap  and  said: 

“1  beg  vour  pardon.  Miss  Vira,  hut  are  you  going  up  to  the 
mining  camp?” 

“Yes,"  said  the  young  lady,  while  the  old  gentleman  looked 
surprised,  and  stared  hard  at  Tom. 

“I  would  not  advise  it,”  said  the  hoy.  eagerly.  “However,  it 
may  be  safe  enough.  Were  you  thinking  of  returning  by  the 
railroad  or  bv  the  longer  carriage  road?” 

“By  the  railroad  on  the  last  trip  down.  It’s  very  exciting.” 

“Don’t  do  it,  M’'ss  Vira,"  pleaded  Tom.  “It  isn't  safe." 

“But  it  must  be,  if  you  take  the  risk.  They  say  that  an 
engineer  won’t  take  as  much  risk  as  other  men.” 

“It  may  he  safe,  but  I  don’t  want  you  to  risk  it,”  said  Tom. 
“Don’t  come  down  with  the  ore.  The  bridge  over  Bad  River 
is  shaky,  and  may  go  down,  a.nd  I  would  net  have  you  risk 
your  life  for  worlds.” 

"V ou  take  a  strange  interest  in  my  daughter’s  affairs,  young 
man,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  haughtily.  “It  seems  hardly 
In  keeping  for  one  in  your  station  of  life.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,  sir,”  said  Tom,  without  a  trace  of  his 
usual  careless  manner,  being  now  in  terrible  earnest.  “It 
would  be  safe  enough  to  return  by  the  ordinary  train,  hut  not 
on  the  ovei  loaded  train  that  I  shall  bring  back  to-night,  and 
I  beg  that  she  will  not  attempt  it.” 

“I  will  take  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  to  he  trusted,” 
said  Vira.  “Father,  this  is  the  young  gentleman  I  told  you 

“Yes,  yes,  to  he  sure,”  and  Mr.  Wells  appeared  to  he  more 
cordial  in  his  manner,  “but  if  you  go  up  you  will  have  to 
return  by  any  train  that  the  road  chooses  to  send.  It  is 
hardl>  likely  that  they  will  dispatch  a  special  train  for  your 
benefit.” 

At  that  moment  the  conductor  came  forward,  and  Tom  was 
about  to  go  hack  to  the  engine  when  two  men  approached,  one 


ami  ne  never  mansea  :11m  nor  noin  ng,  ana  never  saia  a  worn 
about  this  business,  and  now.  to-day.  he  brings  it  up  just  to 
get  Tom  chucked,  out  of  his  job.  I  wouldn’t  believe  him  under 
oath,  and  if  he’ll  stand  up  I'll  knock  him  down  myself.” 

“That’s  light,"  said  Babb.  “Tom  did  help  the  fellow  yes¬ 
terday,  and  he  hadn’t  a  word  to  say  about  this  matter.” 

Mr.  Wells  now  stepped  up  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  decision: 

“We  can’t  delay  the  train  while  this  unknown  man  talks  on 
general  subjects,  Mr.  Sharply.  If  it  is  a  question  of  bail,  you 
can  call  on  me  to  any  amount.  I  will  be  responsible  for  him, 
and  so  will  Biauvelt  and  Stalker  and  every  man  of  any  im¬ 
portance  in  Mountainville.” 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  person  present  who  was  not 
ready  to  stand  up  for  Tom  and  who  did  not  regard  the  stranger 
'  with  suspicion. 

“You’ll  rue  the  day  when  you  trusted  Tom  Hall,”  said  the 
i  man.  He  s  a  thief,  I  tell  you,  and  you’ll  find  it  out  some  day 
to  your  cost.” 

^ou  miserable  coward,”  said  Dick,  shaking  his  fist,  “get  up 
bore  and  I'll  settle  you.  You  dassent  do  it,  but  you’ll  lay 
there  and  tell  all  sorts  of  lies  about  Tom.  Where  is  the 
railroad  you  talk  about.?  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  know 
something  about  railroads.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  such 
road.” 

.  ^  es,  there  is,  Dick,"  said  Tom,  in  a  low  tone,  “but  it  was 

never  worth  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  never  stole  a  cent 
from  it.” 

“ Start  your  train,  Babb,”  said  Rugg,  coming  up 

|  “Your  word  is  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Wells,”  said 'the  officer. 

1  All  aboard!” 

“Bully  for  Tom  Hall!” 

Every  one  made  for  the  train,  and  the  man  on  the  ground 
was  forgotten,  only  the  station  agent  hearing  him  say  as  he 
got  up  and  slunk  away:  ’ 

Its  all  light  this  time.  Tom,  but  I’ll  pull  you  down  vet 
or  mv  name  ain’t  Hank  Hite.”  ‘ 
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Away  wont  the  train,  Tom  In  his  place  and  attending  strictly 
to  business,  the  success  of  the  run  being  all  he  thought  of. 

“That  fellow  shook  his  fist  at  you  when  we  went  out,”  said 
Dick,  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  left  the  town. 

“Did  he?"  answered  Tom,  carelessly.  “Well,  I  suppose  he 
has  a  richt  to  do  so  if  he  likes.” 

“I  reckon  he'll  get  squaie  on  you  if  he  can  for  what  you 
did.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  He  n  \y  try  to,  Dick,  but  trying  isn’t 
doing.  What  would  I  be  up  to  all  the  time?” 

“Bursting  his  boiler,  I  guess,”  chuckled  Dick.  “Never  you 
mind,  though.  The  fellers  will  all  stand  by  you.  I  will,  any¬ 
how.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Tom,  quietly,  and  then  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  engine  and  Dick  couldn’t  get  any  more  out  of  him, 
and  soon  gave  it  up. 

They  ran  on  with  little  or  no  stops,  and  when  Tom  reached 
the  bridge  at  Bad  River  he  noticed  that  it  shook  more  than 
ever ‘when  he  run  over  it. 

He  had  his  mind  on  it,  and  gave  it  more  attention  than  he 
had  done  on  other  runs,  on  account  of  Vira  Wells  being  with 
him,  and  the  feeling  of  danger  which  he  had  had  at  the  start 
being  still  unquieted. 

“She’ll  go  down  sure  if  she  isn’t  fixed  pietty  soon,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  after  he  had  passed  over,  not  being  aware  that  he  had 
spoken  aloud  until  Dick  asked: 

“Who  will  go  down,  Tom?” 

“Vira  Wells,”  said  the  boy  engineer. 

“Go  down  where?  What  are  you  talking  about?  Are  you 
looney  or  what?” 

“I  guess  that’s  it,  Dick,”  said  Tom,  with  a  laugh.  “Never 
mind  what  I  said.  I  was  thinking  aloud,  I  suppose.  We  ought 
to  get  along  pretty  well  now,  as  we’ve  got  over  the  worst 
of  the  run.  For  a  short  one,  though,  Bad  Man’s  Branch  takes 
the  cake.” 

As  they  were  running  in  at  Bad  Man’s  Tom  noticed  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  ciowd  than  usual  around  the  station,  and  saw 
at  once  that  there  was  an  excitement  of  some  sort. 

Groups  of  men  stood  on  the  track  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
for  some  distance,  and  the  platform  was  packed  with  men  and 
boys,  while  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  station  and  of  the 
houses  near  it  were  filled  with  women. 

The  boy  engineer  sounded  a  shrill  warning,  and  began  to 
slow  up  sooner  than  he  would  have  done  ordinarily,  as  he  had 
no  desire  to  hurt  any  one,  and  he  could  not  have  avoided 
doing  it  if  he  had  kept  on  as  usual. 

Some  of  the  men  on  the  track  left  it,  but  many  remained 
where  they  weie,  and  there  were  at  least  twenty  men  just  in 
front  of  Number  One  Bundled  when  it  finally  stepped. 

Two  or  three  excited  men  attempted  to  climb  into  the  cab, 
but  Tom  stood  at  the  door  on  one  side  and  Dick  on  the  other, 
while  Tom  said: 

“See  here,  this  is  not  a  passenger  coach,  and  we  are  not 
gomg  out  now,  anyhow.-  You  mustn't  gee  up  here.” 

“Well,  I’m  just  a-goin’  ter,  young  feller,"  growled  ore  big, 
shaggy,  red-headed  man  of  almost  giant  proportions,  "and  I 
just  don’t  guess  you  ain’t  gein’  ter  say  nothin’  about  it." 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tomj  putting  his  foot  on  the  man’s 
hand.  “I  think  I’ll  have  a  little  to  say  about  it.” 

“Ye  c’n  say  all  ye  like,  but  it  won’t  do  you  no — ouch!  Take 
yer  hoof  off’n  my  hand." 

"Oh,  is  that  your  hand?  Excuse  me."  and  Tom  threw  more 
of  his  weight  tin  the  member. 

Tlie  man  yelled  and  tried  tG  se  ze  the  boy’s  leg  with  his  free 
hand,  to  drag  him  out  of  the  cab. 

Tom  gave  him  a  smart  tap  on  tire  nose  with  his  disengaged 
foot,  turned  all  his  weight  on  the  imprisoned  hand,  and  said: 

“Well,  do  you  want  me  to  let  up  on  that  paw  of  yours,  or  do 
you  want  me  to  use  stronger  arguments?”  and  the  boy  put  his 
hand  inside  his  shirt. 

"Ouch!  let  up,  ye  young  whelp!”  howled  the  man. 

“Net  for  that,  I  wen’t.  You’ll  have  to  be  more  civil  before 

I  let  up.” 

“Holy  smoke!  take  yer  foot  off  my  hand,  for  goodness  sake.” 
yelled  the  other,  and  Tom  removed  his  foot  and  gave  the  fel¬ 
low  a  quick  push  alongside  the  jaw  with  it  that  sent  him 
sprawling  on  the  platform. 

Meanwhile,  a  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  cars,  and  when 
Mr.  Well3  appeared  a  shout  arose. 

"There  he  is!  There’3  the  fellow  that  grinds  us  down!” 

“There’s  the  man  that  won’t  pay  us  living  wages.  Bah!  ” 

“Get  hold  of  him,  fellows,  and  make  him  promise  to  pay 
ur  better.” 

"Youd  better  hang  him;  that’s  what  1  think,  the  old  miser!” 


"Yes,  yes,  hang  the  old  villain!” 

“What’s  all  this  row  about,  Dick?”  asked  Tom,  with  hi3 
mouth  close  to  Dick’s  ear. 

"It  looks  like  a  strike,  but  I  never  heard  that  the  men 
weren’t  paid  all  right.” 

Tom  glanced  quickly  over  the  crowd  of  men  around  the  car- 
steps,  and  suddenly  recognized  among  them  Pete  Budd  and 
Jim  Dobbs,  both  somewhat  disguised,  but  recognizable,  never¬ 
theless. 

“I  don’t  know  about  it  being  a  strike,”  he  mused.  “Those 
two  villains  are  exciting  the  men  just  to  raise  a  disturbance 
and  rob  the  passengers.  I’ll  put  a  stop  to  that.” 

The  men  were  crowding  up  the  steps,  and  three  of  them 
seized  Mr.  Wells  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  platform. 

His  daughter  quickly  followed,  and  one  could  see  that  she 
was  saying  something,  though  not  a  word  could  be  heard. 

Then  suddenly  Pete  Budd  attempted  to  seize  her,  when  she 
struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face  which  caused  him  to  stagger 
backward,  and  at  tlie  next  moment  a  clear,  shrill  voice  rang 
out,  making  itself  heard  above  the  tumult: 

"Step!  Release  that  old  man!  I’ll  shoot  the  first  man 
that  lays  a  finger  on  him!” 

There  was  instant  silence,  and  the  crowd  saw  Tom  Hall 
standing  in  the  cab  with  a  pistol  leveled  at  each  man  in  it, 
appaiently,  for  every  one  of  them  gasped  and  shrank  ba^k 
as  if  he  was  the  one  of  all  at  whom  the  boy  took  aim. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OLD  HUNDRED  SAVES  THE  TRAIN. 

“Get  further  away,”  said  Tom.  “You  act  like  a  lot  of 
idiots.  Now  then,  you  red-head,  speak  up.  What’s  the 
trouble  here?” 

"We  ain’t  going  to  have  our  pay  cut  down,  that’s  what’s  the 
matter,”  said  the  man  who  had  tried  to  enter  the  cab,  "and 
this  train  ain’t  coin’  to  take  cut  no  stuff  till  we  get  our  old 

wages.  ” 

“Who  has  cut  your  pay  down?” 

“Gld  Wells  has,  and  we  won’t  stan’  it.  Come  on,  fellers, 
let’s  wreck  the  tiain.  The  railroad  is  as  bad  as  the  mining 
company.” 

“Stop  ^herc  you  are!”  shouted  Tom.  “I  see  through  your 
game.  You’re  a  lot  of  outlaws,  the  most  of  you,  and  never 
worked  in  a  mine  or  anywhere  else  in  your  lives.  Show  me 
a  decent  miner  and  let  me  ask  him  if  Pete  Eudd  and  Jim 
Dobbs  a:e  the  kind  of  men  he  works  with." 

"You  bet  they  ain’t,"  said  a  man  stepping  forward,  “but 
wc  don’t  want  osr  wages  cut  down.” 

"Your  pay  has  not  been  cut  down,"  said  Vira,  in  a  clear 
vc<ic'\  “and  whoever  says  it  has  been  telling  a  falsehood.” 

“V/e.l,  we  heard  it  was  going  to  be.” 

“Who  teld  you?"  asked  Tom. 

"It  was  all  over  the  camp  this  morning.” 

“And  you  listened  to  these  lies,  allowed  yourselves  to  be  led 
by  the  ncce  by  a  gang  of  outlaws,  who  want  to  rob  and 
de.?tioy  proje:ty  and  then  you  lose  your  jobs  and  they  get 
off  and  laugh  at  you.” 

The  men  looked  3heep’sh,  and  Tom  continued: 

“Pete  Budd,  Jim  Dabbs  and  this  red-head,  who  never  worked 
in  a  mine  in  his  life.  p\  t  up  a  job  on  you  so  they  could  raise 
an  excitement  and  loot,  the  town,  and  you  let  them  do  it.  There 
get  s  Pete  Budd  now,  the  fellow  with  the  neckerchief  over  his 
ear.  I  shot  off  a  piece  of  it  and  he  doesn’t  want  to  show  it.” 

rIhe  crowd  made  a  rush  at  the  outlaw,  who  quickly  de¬ 
camped,  Jim  Dobbs  arc!  tlie  big  red-bearded  man  making  off 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

Tom  caw  the. mine  boss  and,  beckoning  to  him,  asked: 

“Have  you  had  any  notice  of  a  reduction  in  wages?”  , 

“No,  but  I  heard  the  rumor  as  others  did,  and  couldn’t  get 
the  men  to  work.’’ 

"You  couldn’t  telegraph.  I  suppose?” 

“No,  there’s  no  line  to  the  junction.” 

"That’s  so,  I  forget  that.  Couldn't  you  make  the  men  wait 
till  you  could  hear  from  Mr.  Wells?" 

"No;  they  we^e  crazy  and  swore  all  sorts  of  things.” 

“There  hasn’t  been  any  reduction.  Ask  Mr.  Wells.” 

“The  young  man  is  right,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “There 
has  been  no  talk  of  a  reduction.  It  is,  as  Tom  Hall  says,  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  these  scoundrels  to  gut  up  an  excitement 
aiitl  rob  and  plunder  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  only  for  his 
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coolness  they  would  have  begun  on  the  train,  and  goodness 
only  knows  where  they  vould  have  stopped.” 

A  number  of  the  miners  still  remained  around  the  station, 
and  the  boss  said  to  them: 

"You  hear  what  Mr.  Wells  says?  Aren’t  you  ashamed  of 
yourselves  to  let  men  like  Pete  Budd  make  fools  of  you?  You’d 
have  gone  to  work  destroying  the  company’s  property,  getting 
all  honest  men  down  on  you,  losing  your  time  and  having  in 
the  end  to  pay  for  the  loss.  You  can  thank  Tom  Hall  for 
stepping  you  fiom  making  bigger  jacks  of  yourselves  than  you 
have  already.  Now'  go  back  to  work.” 

The  men  slunk  away,  and  in  five  minutes  the  station  was 
deserted,  except  by  the  few  habitual  loungers  who  were  always 
to  be  found  around  it. 

“Well,  I  was  to  make  two  trips  to-day."  said  Tom  to  the 
boss,  “but  I  don't  know  that  I  can  after  this  fuss.” 

"I  can  give  you  the  extra  load  you  would  not  take  yesterday, 
and  if  you’ll  wait  till  afternoon  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of 
cars  more.” 

“What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Babb?  Shall  we  make  two  trips  or 
one?” 

“Rugg  said  I’d  better  make  two,  so  I  guess  we’d  better  take 
what  there  is  and  come  back  for  more.” 

"That’s  all  right.  When  do  you  expect  to  leave?” 

“In  an  hour.” 

“All  right.” 

Vila  Weils  now  stemied  alongside  the  engine,  and  Tom, 
getting  down,  touched  his  cap  and  said: 

“I  think  you’d  better  go  back  by  this  train,  unless  you  are 
staying  over.  It  will  be  safer." 

“You  we  e  very  brave,”  said  the  girl,  “and  bright,  too,  for 
you  saw  through  the  schemes  of  these  men  before  any  one.  It 
is  splendid  to  be  so  brave.” 

"I  know  some  one  who  was  braver,  for  the  somebody  was  a 
woman,  and  yet  she  ran  the  risk  of  robbery  and  insult  to  take 
the  men’s  pay  to  them  and  cheat  the  outlaws,  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  plunder  the  train  if  the  regular  messenger  had  been 
seen.” 

Vira  blushed  deeply  and  then  said: 

“How  did  you  know  it  was  I?  I  thought  the  disguise  was 
perfect.” 

“I  did  not  say  it  was  you,  I  said  it  was  somebody,”  said  Tom, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  “All  the  same,  I  think  she  was  very  brave, 
and  I  admire  her  courage.  She  showed  it  to-day,  too,  when 
she  defended  her  father  against  the  attacks  of  those  outlaws.” 

“Don't  say  a  word  about  the  girl  in  the  sunbonnet,”  whis¬ 
pered  Vira,  as  Mr.  Wells  approached.  “Father  does  not  know. 
He  thought  a  real  country  girl  was  the  messenger.” 

“Come,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  “we  must  go  to  the  office, 
for  I  want  to  return  by  the  first  train  and  not  wait  till  the 
second.” 

“It  will  be  safer,”  said  Tom,  and  then  they  separated. 

In  an  hour  Tom  was  ready  to  return,  having  five  carloads 
of  ore  to  take  back,  not  too  heavy  a  load,  ordinarily,  although 
Tom  somehow  felt  that  it  was  more  than  he  ought  to  carry, 
considering  the  condition  of  the  bridge. 

He  kept  thinking  of  the  matter,  whethf  r  he  would  or  not,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  start  he  had  resolved  to  advise 
Vira  not  to  go  with  him. 

“I’m  sure  something  is  going  to  happen,”  he  mused,  half 
aloud,  as  he  climbed  into  the  cab,  “and  I  would  not  have  her 
hurt  for  the  world.” 

“Do  you  mean  Old  Hundred?”  asked  Dick. 

“No,  I  mean  Young  Eighteen,”  laughed  Tom. 

“I  didn’t  know  there  was  any  such  engine  on  the  road." 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  of  an  engine,  Dick.  In  fact,  I  didn’t  know 
I  was  speaking  out  loud.” 

“Well,  you  were,  and  you  do  It  lots.  I  could  find  out  a 
lot  about  you  If  I  was  to  listen.” 

“Perhaps  you  might  and  perhaps  you  might  not.  I  do  hope 
she  won’t  come.  I’m  going  to  give  that  bridge  a  good  inspec¬ 
tion,  anyhow,  before  I  run  over  it.” 

“Don’t  you  think  the  bridge  is  safe,  Tom?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“And  you  don’t  want  Vira  Wells  to  run  any  risk’” 

“That’s  it.” 

“You’re  kind  of  stuck  on  her,  ain’t  you,  Tom?” 

The  boy  engineer  laughed  and  said: 

“Never  you  mind  whether  I  am  or  not.  Hello,  here  they 
come!  ” 

Tom  meant  to  speak  to  Vira,  but  first  Babb  and  then  some 
one  else  claimed  his  attention,  and  when  he  was  free  the 
young  lady  had  boarded  the  train. 

“It  may  be  that  I  am  extra  nervous,”  he  mused,  “and  there 


is  no  danger.  All  the  same,  I  won’t  go  over  the  bridge  till  I 
have  a  good  look  at  it.” 

He  was  all  ready  to  start,  and  Babb  presently  gave  him  the 
signal  and  away  he  went  at  a  good  speed,  and  for  a  time  he 
thought  no  more  of  his  fears. 

The  engine  seemed  to  be  acting  unusually  well,  running 
smoothly  and  giving  him  no  trouble,  and  ho  said  to  Dick: 

“They  give  (his  engine  a  bad  name,  but  she’s  all  right,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  she’s  treated  right.  An  engine  is  like  a 
horse,  and  you  won’t  get  good  work  out  of  it  if  you  abuse  it. 
Treat  her  right  and  you  won’t  have  any  trouble.” 

"That’s  all  light,  Tom,”  answered  the  boy,  “but  some  horses 
have  to  be  licked  into  behaving  themselves,  and  I  guess  that 
Old  Hundred  is  one  of  them.” 

They  sped  over  the  hills  and  down  the  slopes,  along  the 
marsh  land  and  then  approached  the  river,  making  no  stops 
and  running  smoothly  enough,  Tom  really  being  surprised  at 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  engine  witl.  a  bad,  name 
was  behaving. 

He  meant  to  stop  at  the  bridge  long  enough  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  and  not  merely  for  the  few  moments  of  his 
usual  stop,  but,  as  he  neared  the  river,  the  engine  suddenly 
shot  ahead  as  if  on  its  own  account,  and  they  were  almost  at 
the  bridge  before  he  realized  what  had  happened. 

He  sprang  to  the  throttle,  and  with  a  sudden  snort  Old 
Hundred  leaped  forward  and  rushed  at  the  bridge  at  a  faster 
pace  than  Tom  had  ejver  known  it  to  make. 

In  a  moment  they  were  on  the  bridge,  and  lie  felt  it  shake, 
and  for  an  instant  his  heart  stood  still. 

Straight  across  rushed  the  old"  engine,  bearing  passenger 
coaches  and  freight  cars,  going  over  with  a  rush  v/hich  made 
everything  blurred  and  indistinct. 

They  seemed  to  have  taken  less  than  half  the  usual  time 
to  cross  and  Tom,  moved  by  some  strange  impulse,  looked 
back  just  as  the  last  car  cleared  the  structure,  heard  a  crash 
and  saw  the  whole  fabric  topple  over  and  go  plunging  into 
the  river. 

Old  Hundred  had  taken  things  into  her  own  hands  and  had 
saved  the  train. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
tom’s  promotion. 


Within  a  few  moments  after  the  bridge  had  been  safely 
cleared  Tom  was  able  to  bring  his  train  to  a  stop  with  as  little 
trouble  as  a  rider  could  check  a  gentle  horse. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Old  Hundred  now?”  laughed  Dick. 
“She  wouldn’t  stop  for  you,  would  she?” 

“She  knew  the  danger  better  than  I  did,”  said  Tom,  gravely, 
“and  was  determined  to  save  me.  After  this,  Dick,  I  won’t 
allow  a  soul  to  say  a  word  against  the  old  girl.” 

Babb  now  came  running  forward  and,  as  several  passengers 
put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows,  he  askea: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Tom?  What  are  you  stopping  on  this 
side  for?  What  made  you  run  plumb  across  like  that  without 
stopping  fust?” 

“It  wasn’t  me  at  all,' it  was  Old  Hundred,”  said  Tom,  ‘‘and  if 
you  will  look  back  you’ll  see  why  she  did  it.” 

Babb  looked  back,  rubbed  his  eyes,  opened  his  mouth,  gave 
a  gasp,  whistled  and  said: 

“  Goshamighty !  if  the  bridge  ain’t  clear  gone,  as  slick  as  a 
whistle.  Thunder!  it’s  a  mercy  we  didn’t  go  with  it.” 

“And  so  we  would  have  if  this  old  engine  that  you’re  al¬ 
ways  abusing  hadn’t  taken  it  into  her  head  to  rush  across  and 
save  us.  If  we’d  gone  slow  the  whole  thing  would  have 
tumbled  down,  with  us  on  it,  but  our  rushing  across  at  that 
rate  was  our  safety.” 


uo  you  mean  to  say  tnat  you  dnln  t  open  itp  everything 
and  send  her  slap,  slam  bang  across,  as  tight  as  she  could 
jump?”  asked  the  conductor. 

,  lN°’i  dkl  Jtl’.ied  }°  st°P  her,  -n  fact,  but  she  knew 

better  than  I  did,  and  just  leaped  ahead  faster  than  the  light- 
ning  express.” 

Well,  I  11  be  blowed!  and  Babb  knew  no  stronger  words 
with  which  to  express  his  astonishment. 

Passengers  and  brakemen  came  hurrying  up  to  ask  what 
had  happened,  and  Tom  called  to  the  captain  of  the  freieht 
crew :  & 

“Got  all  your  men,  Billy?” 


“Aye!  ” 

“And  all  your  cars?” 
“Every  one.” 
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“Nobody  mining?" 

“  No.  sir.  ** 

“All  tight,  then.  We  may  as  well  go  ahead,  Mr.  Babb.” 

“Huh!  I  suspect  we  had.  That’s  the  last  of  the  branch, 
though,  unless  the  mining  company  buys  it,  for  I  don’t  guess 
the  B.  £  G.  will  want  to  rebuild  that  bridge.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do,  then,  lose  our  jobs?”  asked  Dick 
of  Tom. 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  boy  engineer.  “This  isn't  the 
whole  B.  £  G.  What’s  the  matter  with  extending  my  job  to 
the  main  line?” 

“Will  you  take  me  with  you,  Tom?”  asked  Dick,  eagerly. 

“  Sure.  ” 

“But  suppose  you  can’t  get  an  engine?  Won’t  that  bother 
you?” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  and  Tom  smiled.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  this  one?” 

"Old  Hundred?” 

"Yes.” 

“H'm!  they  wouldn’t  have  her  on' the  main  line.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom,  with  a  careless  laugh,  and 
then  Babb  gave  him  his  signal  and  the  run  to  Mountainville 
was  continued. 

When  Tom  reached  the  terminus,  dropped  off  his  ore  cars 
and  ran  into  the  station  to  let  off  his  passengers,  Rugg  came 
up  and  asked: 

"Well,  you’ll  make  the  other  run,  I  suppose,  seeing  that  you 
get  through  all  right  on  this  one?” 

“No,  I  think  not,  unless  you  can  give  Old  Hundred  a  pair  of 
wings  big  enough  to  take  her  and  the  train  across  Bad  River.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  other,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

“Well,  there’s  no  bridge  there  now,  and  I  don’t  know  any 

r\ .  of  getting  over,  except  by  flying  or  swimming,  or  taking  a 

boat,  and  I  don’t  think  either  of  these  ways  will  suit  Old 
Hundred.” 

“What!  Has  the  bridge  over  Bad  River  gone?  Good  grief, 
how  did  that  happen?” 

“Just  collapsed,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  didn’t  stop  to  in¬ 
vestigate  after  l  knew  that  our  fellows  were  all  right.” 

“But  you  got  over  safe?” 

“It  looks  like  it,”  laughed  Tom. 

“Well,  well,  I  do  declare!  You’re  sure  and  steady,  fast 
enough,  just  as  Blauvelt  said  you  were.’ 

“And  what  about  a  new  bridge?”. 

“Great  snakes,  don’t  ask  me,  Tom.  I  dunno  nothin’  about  it. 
You’ll  have  to  ask  Blauvelt.  about  that,  I  reckon.” 

As  Tom  was  about  to  run  his  engine  into  the  yard,  Vira 
Wells  came  up  and  said: 


“Then  you’d  better  get  ready  to  go  down  to  Bulletville  and 
report  to  Hogg,  the  yard  superintendent  there.  I’ll  let  him 
know  what  you’re  to  do.  I  think  I’ll  give  you  an  express.” 

"May  I  take  Old  Hundred  with  me?” 

“What!  That  old  tub?  Why,  she  would  never  do  to  haul 
the  express.  She  couldn’t  make  the  time.” 

“Will  you  let  me  try  it  once,  and  if  she  does  it  all  right, 
keep  her?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't,  think  she  can  do  it.” 

“And  1  do,”  said  Tom,  earnestly.  “Another  thing,  Mr.  Blau¬ 
velt,  may  I  take  Dick  as  my  fireman?” 

“Certainly,  If  he  wants  to  go.” 

“Then  that  is  settled.  When  shall  I  take  my  engine  down?” 

“We’ll  say  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  I’ve  get  to  go 
down  myself,  and  we’ll  make  up  a  special  train.” 

When  Toot  was  ready  to  take  out  the  special  tr  next  morn¬ 
ing,  with  his  favorite  engine  to  draw  it,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
Vira  Wells  and  her  father  enter  the  parlor  car,  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  usual  day-coach. 

Babb  was  the  conductor  and,  as  he  came  up  to  speak  to  the 
engineer,  the  latter  said: 

“Oh,  k  say,  Mr.  Babb,  I  suppose  you’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
now  that  the  branch  is  temporarily  abandoned.  What  about 
it?”  > 

“Well,  the  super  says  that  I’m  just  about  as  good  as  Old 
Hundred,  and  if  you  want  her  be  doesn’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t 
go  along,”  said  Babb,  lather  sourly. 

“So  you  shall,”  said  Tom,  “and  we’ll  prove  that  you  are 
just  as  reliable  as  she  is.” 

“But  they  say  I've  got  a  bad  temper.” 

“And  you  said  that  of  my  engine.  Suppose  you  prove  the 
contrary,  just  as  I  have  of  Old  Hundred.” 

“Fit  try  it,  Tom,”  and  as  the  eld  man  hurried  away  Tom 
thought  he  detected  a  glimmer  in  his  eye  that  was  net  usually 
there. 

“A  bad  name  hurts  a  man  as  well  as  a  locomotive,”  mused 
the  bey,  “but  I’ll  trust  Babb  because  I  believe  he’s  got  the 
right  stuff  in  him,  and  he  can  be  as  sure  and  steady  as  any 
one.” 

He  was  soon  to  learn  that  the  trust  he  put  in  the  irritable 
conductor  was  not  misplaced. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MEETING  IN  THE  ALLEY. 


“You  were  right  and  you  saved  my  life  by  running  your  train 
over  the  bridge  at  breakneck  speed.  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
and.  you  shall  lose  nothing  by  the  bridge  being  down.” 

“It  wasn’t  me,  at  all,  Miss  Vera,”  said  Torn,  blushing.  “It 
was  Old  Hundred.  I  tried  to  stop,  but  she  just  ran  across  full 
tilt.  You  must  give  all  the  credit  to  the  engine.” 

"I  prefer  to  give  it  to  the  engineer,”  said  Vira,  blushing 
in  her  turn,  “and  once'’ more  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.” 

Then  she  turned  and  went  away,  and  Tom’s  whole  system 
seemed  all  aglow  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  as  he  watched 
her  till  sh,e  disappeared  in  the  station. 

By  the  time  he  had  housed  his  engine  and  come  back  to 
report  to  Rugg,  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Bad  River  bridge 
had  spread  pretty  well  over  town,  and  everybody  seemed  to 
be  talking  of  nothing  else. 

“The  super  wants  to  see  you  in  his  office  as  soon  as  possible, 
Tom,”  said  Rugg. 

“All  right.  I’ll  fix  up  right  away.  You’d  better  come,  Dick,” 
for  the  bey  was  with  him.  “This  may  interest,  you  as  well  as. 
me  and,  anyhow,  you’ll  want  your  old  job  back  if  there’s  no 
other.  ” 

“You’re  always  thinking  of  others,  Tom,”  said  Dick,  with  a 
grateful  look. 

“Gk,  I  don’t  know,  and,  anyhow,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  not 
the  only  fellow  in  the  world.” 

When  Tom  presented  hiru~elf  at  Mr.  Elauvelt’s  office  the 
superintendent  asked  him  a  few  questions  concerning  the  ac¬ 
cident  at.  Bad  River,  and  then  said: 

“When  you  took  your  first  job  as  an  engineer,  Tom,  you 
were  not  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  Bad  Man’s  Branch.  You 
were  employed  by  the  B.  &  G.,  and  as  the  branch  is  not  in  good 
rendition  Just  at  present  we’ll  have  to  find  you  something 
u,  do  elne where.  You’re  sure  and  steady  and  just  the  one  for 
the  re; Bn  lino.  How  would  you  like  that?” 

“I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  I  am  sent,  sir,”  answered  Tom. 


The  spec’al  to  Bulletville  made  good  time,  and  Old  Hundred 
fully  sustained  the  good  reputation  which  Tom  had  given  her, 
responding  promptly  to  his  every  motion  and  running 
smoothly  ard  well,  there  being  neither  detention  nor  accident, 
and  Ihe  run  being  made  i-  as  goed  time  s  had  ever  been  made. 

“I  think  you  must  have  bewitched  Old  Hundred,  my  boy,” 
said  the  super intrnd/?nt,  coining  up  to  the  engine  when  Bullet¬ 
ville  was  reached.  “I  would  have  thought  that k you  had  the 
newest  and  best  locomotive  on  the  road  if  I  had  not  known 
otherwise.” 

"She’s  a’l  right,  sir;  only  needs  a  little  care,  that’s  all,”  said 
Tom.  “I’ll  engage  to  make  as  good  time  with  her  as  any 
engine  of  her  size,  new  or  old,  all  in  good  time,  and  you’il 
give  her  as  good  a  reputation  as  she  has  had  the  opposite.” 

“I  think  she’d  have  it  if  it  depends  on  you,”  laughed  Mr. 
Blauvelt.  “for,  unless  she  is  the  vixen  that  every  one  says 
she  is,  she  ought  to  do  well  for  you  out  of  sheer  gratitude,  and 
scon  be  as  sure  and  steady  as  yourself.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Tom,  simply,  but  blushing  with  pride. 

“Remain  around  the  station,”  continued  the  other,  “and  I 
will  let  you  know  shortly  what  arrangements  we  can  make  ror 
you.  1  won’t  be  gone  more  than  two  hours  at  the  furthest.* 

Tom  housed  the  engine,  did  what  war  required  about  the 
machinery,  had  Dick  bank  the  fires  under  bis  direction,  and 
then  said : 

“Stay  around  the  station,  old  chap,  and  If  any  one  wants 
me  tell  them  I’ll  be  back  soon.  I’m  just  going  for  a  run 
around  the.  town  to  see  what  it’s  like.  1  shan't  be  long.” 

“You  couldn’t  let  a  fellow  go  with  you,  could  you?”  asked 
Dick. 

“No,  not  very  well.  I'll  want  you  on  hand  to  tell  them 
"  ’  *  e  1  am.  I  shall  just  go  up  the  main  street  a  bit,  that’s 
all.” 

You’ll  find  mor<’  tn  see  north  of  the  post-office,  as  you  strike 
on  to  the  main  street  through  the  alley  yonder,  whore  that 
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tumble-down  old  factory  is,"  said  Dick,  pointing.  “There  isn’t 
much  to  see  the  other  way.” 

"All  right;  I’ll  go  to  the  u.orth.  You  hang  around  and  I’ll 
be  back  before  so  very  long.” 

Tom  left  th"  yard,  took  the  direction  which  Dick  had  in¬ 
dicated.  and  was  ha’fway  up  the  alley,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
stood  the  queer,  old  dilapidated  building  the  boy  had  spoken 
of,  when  from  a  rear  door  of  the  same  a  man  come  out 
and  stood  before  him. 

"Hello,  Tom!  You’re  down  here,  are  you?  Going  to  stay, 
or  arc  you  only  on  a  run?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  it  matters  to  you,  Mr.  Hank  Hite,  what 
I  do,”  said  Tom,  carelessly.  “You  tried  to  sidetrack  me  the 
other  day,  but  I’m  running  on  the  main  line  all  right,  and  I 
intend  to  keep  on  doing  so.” 

“You’ie  a  foci  to  cry  and  run  up  against  me,  Tom,”  said  the 
other,  placing  himself  squarely  in  the  boy  engineer’s  way. 
“I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  good  thing,  and  you  know  it, 
and  yet  you  kick.’’ 

“What  you  call  good  and  what  I  do  are  different  things.  I 
call  it  a  pretty  bad  thing  myself.” 

“I’ll  upset  you  every  time,  if  you’re  obstinate,  but  I’ll  make 
your  fortune  if  you  go  in  with  me.  You  know  the  reputation 
you  had  in  the  Hast.  Well,  I’ll  pitch  it  up  every  time  and  ruin 
your  chances  of  getting  on  here." 

“I  know  the  reputation  you  tried  to  give  me.  Hank  Hite,” 
said  the  boy,  fiercely,  “but  it  was  not  mine,  and  I  shall  live 
it  down  in  •spite  of  all  you  do.  I  tell  you,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you,  ar.d  if  you  annoy  me  I  will  see  that  you  are 
put  where  you  cannot.” 

“Oh,  you  threaten  me,  do  you?”  snarled  Hite.  “Don’t  you 
know  that,  I  can  keen  you  out  of  every  honest  job  you  get*  by 
just  saying  a  few  words?" 

“Oh.  I  clon’t  know!  ”  said  Tom,  with  his  old,  quiet  manner, 
and  without  a  tiace  of  his  recent  agitation.  “You  tried  that, 
and  no  less  a  person  than  'Wells  said  he  was  ready  to  stand 
by  me.  I  guess  I’m  all  right,  Hank,  and  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  get  eff  the  track.  If  you  don’t  there’s  bound 
to  be  a  smash-up,  and  it  won’t  be  me  that’s  hurt.” 

“Now,  see  here,  Tom,”  said  Hite,  adopting  a  conciliatory 
tone,  “why  can’t  you  listen  to  reason?  You  can  make  ten 
times  as  much  by  going  in  with  me  as  you  can  by  sticking  to 
this  honest  business.  You  can  do  that,  too,  but  you  can  work 
the  ether  all  right.”  • 

“There’s  no  use  talking  to  me,  Hite,  and  I  have  no  time  to 
waste,  so  g^t  out  of  the  way  and  don’t  bother  me.  I  won’t 
go  into  your  schemes,  and  you  can’t  make  me.  You  couldn’t 
make  me  do  it  before  and  you  can’t  now,  and  as  for  your 
threats  to  bring  up  old  affairs  and  ruin  me  out  here,  you  can’t 
do  it,  and  I  don’t  care  that  for  you!”  and  Tom  snapped  his 
fingers. 

"I’ll  make  you  care  for  me!”  hissed  the  man,  attempting 
to  seize  t^e  boy  to  drag  him  into  the  old  building. 

Torn  qv  ickly  threw  him  off,  sent  him  whirling  into  the  door¬ 
way,  and  passed  on,  reaching  the  main  street  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 


An  ill-eonditicred  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ap¬ 
peared  fmm  somewhere  as  Hite  reeled  into  the  passage,  and 
the  man  hurried  to  the  door  and  said: 

“v>o  you  see  that  boy  going  out  the  alley?  Follow  him  and 
get  him  back  Imre.  Now.  be  off  with  you.” 

“All  right,  old  sport,”  said  the  boy,  and  then  he  was  off 
and  reached  the  end  of  the  alley  only  a  short  distance  be¬ 
hind  Toro. 

The  latter  walked  on  slowly,  looking  about  him,  the  hoy 
following  a  few  steps  in  the  rear  and  keeping  him  in  sieht 
but.  doing  nothing  to  attract  his  attention 

Toro  com ,d  see  that  the  town  was  not  as  large  as  Moun- 
tamviils,  there  I  eme  fewer  principal  buildings  and  these  beine 
smaller  and  less  pretentious. 

“T  sunrese  I  shall  like  it  all  right,  if  I’ve  got  to  stay  here  ” 
thought  the  boy  “I  m  pretty  sure  to  stay,  because  the  super 
likes  me  and  will  find  me  a  train  if  he  can,  and  Hank  Hite 
ain’t  going  to  drive  me  away  as  he  did  before,  because  now 
I  ve  got  more  friends.” 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  hoy  still  following,  though  Tom  did 
not  know  it.  the  young  engineer  stopped  in  front  of  a  mod 
erately  large  bui’ding  and  was  looking  up  at  it  when  Mr  Blau 
velt  came  out,  saw  him,  and  said: 

“Aha,  Tom,  taking  a  walk?  I'm  glad  I  met  you.  You’re 
to  take  out  an  afternoon  train  to  Goring.  You’ll  come  back 
early  in  the  morning.  The  engineer  who  had  it  has  asked 
to  be  transferred,  and  there  was  no  one  else.” 


“Then  T’ll  have  to  live  at  Goring,  as  I  shall  be  there  at 
night  always?” 

“Yes.  You  don’t  mind  that?” 

“No.  I'm  satisfied  vO  live  anywhere,  so  long  as  I  keep  my 
Job,  but  what  about  Dick  and  Babb?  I  d  like  them  Doth  to 
be  with  me  if  I  could.  Dick  wants  to  be  a  fireman.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  can  have  Dick  all  right,  but  I’m  not  as 
sure  about  Babb.” 

“Dick’s  waiting  for  me  now.  What  shall  I  tell  him?  By  the 
way,  when  does  my  train  go  out?  ’ 

“At  three  o’clock.” 

“Then  there’s  time  enough  to  tell  Dick.  I’ll  go  hack  to  the 
station  scon.  I  was  just  running  about  a  bit,  that’s  all.” 

“Take  your  time,  there’s  no  hurry,  Tom.  I’ll  see  you  again, 
but  just  now  I  have  other  business.” 

“I’m  obliged  to  you  for  looking  out  for  me,  sir,”  said  Tom. 
“How  about  Old  Hundred?  May  I  take  her?” 

“Why,  yes,  if  you  wish,”  laughed  Mr.  Blauvelt,  “if  you 
think  she’s  equal  to  the  run.  I  have  my  doubts  myself,  but  you 
seem  to  do  so  well  with  the  old  tub  that  perhaps  she’ll  aston¬ 
ish  us  all.  There’ll  be  a  laugh  along  the  line,  though,  when 
they  see  her.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom,  blushing.  “I  guess  she  11  do 
nothing  to  be  laughed  at.  Leave  her  to  me  this  trip,  and  if 
she  doesn’t  do  well,  I  won  t  ask  to  take  hei  out  again. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Blauvelt,  Tom  walked  on  till  there  did 
not  seem  much  more  of  interest  to  be  seen,  and  then  retraced 
his  steps,  not  paying  particular  attention  to  a  boy  who  ran 
away  as  he  turned. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  head  of  the  alley  where  he  had  met 
Hite,  a  boy  suddenly  shot  out  and  said: 

“Say,  do  you  know  where  there’s  a  doctor?  A  boy’s  been 
hurt  down  at  the  station,  a  red-lieaded  boy  named  Dick,  and 
he’s  been  askin’  for  Tom,  the  engineer.” 

“Dick  hurt?”  muttered  Tom.  “How  did  it  happen.  Where 
is  he?” 

“He  got  scalded;  he’s  down  to  the  depot,  and  I  gotter  go 
fur  a  doctor,  quick.” 

“Find  one  as  quickly  as  you  can,”  said  Tom,  and  he  dashed 
into  the  alley,  but  as  quick  as  he  was  his  informant  was 
quicker  and  ran  in  ahead  of  him. 

He  suddenly  uttered  a  peculiar  whistle,  neither  very  loud 
nor  shrill,  but  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Tom  heard  it,  but  bis  mind  was  so  occupied  with  Dick’s 
danger  that  he  paid  little  heed  to  it,  and  hurried  on,  sud¬ 
denly  colliding  with  the  boy,  who  had  stopped  short  with  his 
body  bent  nearly  double,  and  falling  over  him. 

Before  he  could  arise  two  men  sprang  out  of  a  doorway  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  him  and  were ’joined  by  the  boy,  the  three 
seizing  him  and  bundling  him  inside,  throwing  him  upon  the 
floor  of  a  small,  dimly  lighted  room,  which  had  evidently 
once  been  used  for  an  office,  as  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
high  desk  and  a  stove  in  one  corner  and  a  wooden  railing 
with  a  gate  in  it  dividing  it. 

Well,  you  came  back,  I  see,”  said -one  of  the  men,  whom 
Tom  at  once  recognized  as  Hite.  “I  thought  you  would.  Now, 
I’ve  got  you  here  you  ain’t  going  to  get  away  in  a  hurry.” 

Oh,  I  don  t  know,"  said  Tom,  carelessly,  slowlv  getting  up. 
“I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  to  keep  me.  Stand  “aside,  you 
scoundrels,”  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  “or  I'll  blow 
the  roofs  of  your  heads  off!  ” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WHAT  FURTHER  HAPPENED  IN  THE  OLD  FACTORY. 

Tom  s  threat  was  not  an  idle  one,  as  the  three  ruffians 
quickly  realized. 

The  boy  alv  aus  went  ,  rmed,  and  when  he  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  tripped  up  by  his  treacherous  guide,  he  had  not  lost  his 
revolver  nor  had  they  thought  to  search  him  when  they 
diagged  him  into  the  old  factory  and  so  unceremoniously 
threw  him  upon  the  floor. 

Now  they  suddenly  found  a  revolver  leveled  at  their  heads 
m  the  hands  of  a  cool,  brave  boy,  who  knew  how  to  use  it 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  at  the  slightest  provocation! 

Hite  and  the  other  man  fell  back  toward  the  door  evidently 
none  too  anxious  to  risk  being  shot,  and  Tom  quickly  ad¬ 
vanced,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  two  ruffians 

The  boy  who  had  told  him  of  Dick  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  had  his  wits  about,  him. 

He  suddenly  threw  himself  forward  with  a  yell  meant  to 
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disconcert  Tom,  drove  right  between  the  boy’s  legs  and  sent 
him  reeling  against  and  over  the  railing  dividing  the  room  in 
half. 

Tom's  pistol  was  discharged,  the  bullet  striking  the  ceiling 
and  narrowly  missing  Hite’s  head  as  it  whizzed  past. 

The  weapon  fell  from  the  boy’s  grasp,  and  in  an  instant 
the  two  men  had  leaped  forward  and  seized  him,  the  evil¬ 
looking  boy  securing  the  revolver. 

"Ha.  you  came  pretty  near  getting  the  drop  on  us,  but  you 
didn’t,"  said  Hite.  "Here,  Kid,  run  and  get  a  rope.  We’ve 
go;  to  tie  this  fellow  up  so’s  he  won’t  get  away." 

Hite  and  his  companions  held  Tom  securely  while  the  boy 
addressed  as  Kid  hurriedly  left  the  room,  returning  in  a 
t-Lort  time  with  ten  feet  or  more  of  fine,  tarred  rope. 

“Ha’  ha!  That’s  the  stuff  to  do  the  business,”  said  Hite. 
“That’ll  bind  tight  and  there’ll  be  no  getting  out  of  it.  Here, 
tie  him  to  the  railing.  It’ll  hold  all  right,  it’s  good  and  solid.” 

“W’.at  are  you  going  to  do  w'ith  him?”  asked  the  man.  > 

“Keep  him  here  to-day,  and  see  if  can’t  induce  him  to 
charge  his  mind  about  certain  things.  He’s  a  good  machinist,” 

While  Hite  and  the  other  man  held  Tom,  Kid,  under  Hite’s 
directions,  was  rapidly  securing  him  to  the  railing  with  the 
tarred  rope,  making  the  knots  hard  and  solid,  throwing  all 
his  strength  into  the  effort. 

“You  may  as  well  tell  right  out  what  the  business  is,  Hank 
Hite,”  said  Tom.  “You  want  me  to  make  presses  and  dies  and 
other  machinery,  small  and  compact,  to  carry  on  a  counter¬ 
feiting  business.  You  know'  I  can  do  fine  and  delicate  work 
like  this,  and  you  got  me  to  make  a  model  once,  not  knowing 
what  it  was  to  be  used  for,  and  then  tried  to  drag  my  name 
•v  tryo^oiir  swindling  business.” 

“That’s  w'hat  it  is,  Ned,”  laughed  Hite,  taking  the  rope  out 
of  the  boy’s  hands  and  proceeding  with  the  work.  “He’s  a 
wonder,  the  boy  is,  and  he’ll  make  our  fortune  and  his  own, 
if  he  isn’t  too  pig-headed.” 

“Maybe  we  can  starve  him  into  it,  or  take  some  other  w'ay,” 
said  Ned.  “We’ve  got  ways  of  doin’  it  .in  this  old  factory. 
'Yon  tie  him  tight  fust,  Hank.  Fix  his  arms  and  his  ankles — 
■\wkat  the  deuce!  ” 

Hite  turned  at  the  exclamation,  and  Tom,  whose  right  arm 
was  not  yet  bound,  wrenched  it  free  from  Ned’s  grasp  and 
struck  the  man  a  stunning  blow  under  the  jaw  which  sent 
him  to  the  floor  in  a  heap. 

“Ha!  We  thought  something  w'as  going  on,”  said  a  newr- 
r,  comer,  and  Tom  recognized  him  as  Pete  Budd,  the  voice 
...aiding  him,  as  the  man’s  face  was  in  shadow'. 

Two  men  had  entered,  the  second  being  Dobbs,  upon  w'hose 
fat's  the  light  from  a  little  window  near  the  ceiling  now  plainly 
shone. 

“We  heard  a  gun,”  said  Dobbs,  “and  thought  as  how  suthin’ 
intrustin’  was  goin’  on.  but  wre  didn’t  ’spect  we  was  goin’  to 
meet  our  old  friend  Hank.” 

“No,  we  didn’t,”  laughed  Budd.  “What  you  doin’  here,  Ned? 
Don’t  ye  know  ye  didn’t  orter  have  nothin’  ter  do  w'ith  Hank 
Hite?  He’ll  skin  ye,  sure  as  shootin’,  he  w'ill.” 

“Take  my  oath  I  didn’t  know'  it,  Pete,”  said  the  other. 
“He’s  got  a  grutch  ag’in  the  boy  injineer,  an’  said  there  was 
money  into  it,  an’  ast  me  to  help  him.” 

Hi‘e  had  now  staggered  to  his  feet  and,  leaning  against  the 
ra.kr.g  glared  at  Budd  and  said: 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  Have  you  gone  back  on  me, 

Ned?" 

"Ho!  you’ve  got  the  boy  here,  have  yer?”  growled  Budd. 
-Y.vil  take  him  along  o’  us.  We  want  him  more’n  you  do. 
Cut  him  l<yofe,  Jim.” 

-  Vr  i  -<on't  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  Hite.  “The  boy 
belongs  to  me." 

-Got  o«»t  o’  tha  way,”  said  Dobbs,  pushing  forward.  “Don’t 


you  do  nothin’,  Ned.  H’m!  Tied  him  pretty  tight,  didn't 
you  ?  ” 

Budd  seized  Hite  and  held  him  w'hile  Dobbs  cut  the  rope  that 
bound  Tom,  Ned  neither  helping  nor  hindering  at  the  work. 

“We’ll  settle  with  you  when  we  get  the  boy  out  of  the  way,” 
said  Budd.  “We’ve  got  a  claim  ag’in  him,  the  peart  young 
meddler.” 

The  boy,  Kid,  who  had  disappeared  at  the  entrance  of  Budd 
and  Dobbs,  r.owr  suddenly  ran  in  and  said,  in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per: 

“You  better  git  out  o’  here  while  you  kin.  There’s  tferee 
or  four  fellers  outside  looking  for  the  boy  injineer,  and  they 
mean  business.” 

“This  way,  Jim,”  hissed  Budd,  pushing  open  the  gate  and 
hurrying  Tom  toward  the  high  desk. 

Dobbs  followed,  saying  to  Ned: 

“Keep  that  feller  still,  Ned.  You  can  come  if  you  like.” 

“This  way,”  suddenly  cried  Hite,  in  a  loud  tore.  “This  way! 
Help!  help!” 

Then  Hite  sprang  toward  the  outer  door,  but  Ned  seized 
him  and  threw  him  dow'n. 

At  the  same  moment  loud  cries  and  the  hurried  tramp  of 
feet  w'ere  heard  outside. 

Simultaneously  with  this  Budd  moved  the  desk  out  from  the 
wall,  disclosing  a  small  door,  which  he  quickly  slid  to  one 
side  and  pushed  Tom  through,  following  instantly. 

Dobbs  and  Ned  hurried  after  him,  and  as  the  door  slid  into 
place  with  a  sharp  click,  Babb,  the  conductor,  and  two  or  three 
brakemen  rushed  into  the  room. 

“Where’s  Torn?”  cried  Babb.  “You  here,  you  cowardly 
skunk!  Then  I  know'  you  mean  no  good  to  him.  Where  is 
he,  I  say?” 

“Pete  Budd  and  Jim  Dobbs  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can,” 
snarled  Hite.  “Go  ask  them.” 

“Through  that  door/’  said  Kid.  “That’s  where  they’ve 

gone.” 

Babb  and  the  others  hurried  to  the  desk,  which  was  still 
pushed  out  from  the  wall,  and  twed  the  little  door. 

“You  skip,”  whispered  Kid.  “I’ll  keep  ’em,  and  Ill  show'  je 
where  the  boy  bas  went.  I  know'  this  place." 

“The  door  slides!”  cried  Babb.  “Here,  give  me  that  stool. 
Mebby  wre  can  smash  it.” 

“I’ll  get  ye  a  crowbar,  mister,”  said  the  boy.  “You  just 
wdit.” 

Babb  seized  the  stool  and  broke  it  against  the  door  without 
forcing  the  latter. 

“You  can’t  do  it  that  way.”  said  the  boy.  “You  wait.  I’ll 
git  suthin’  better’n  that.” 

“Look  out!  ”  cried  Babb,  suddenly.  “Don’t  let  that  cowardly 
cuss  get  awmy.  Why,  he’s  gone!” 

Hite  had  decamped,  but  the  boy  hurried  to  the  desk  as 
Babb  was  coming  forward,  and  said: 

“Pull  open  that  drawer  an’  you’ll  find  an  iron  wrench  or 
something,  or  mebby  a  key.  They  used  to  be  in  there.” 

One  of  the  men  opened  the  drawer  and  found  a  heavy  iron 
wrench  over  a  foot  in  length. 

“Hello!  how  do  you  come  to  know'  so  much?”  asked  Babb. 

“Used  trr  w’ork  here.” 

“Smash  her  open,  Bill.  Oh,  you  did,  hey?  What’s  your 
name?” 

“Kid  Raggs.  That’s  what  they  alw'ays  calls  me.” 

“How'  did  the  engineer  get  in  here?” 

“  ’Tother  feller  ast  him  in:  said  he’d  got  suthin’  to  tell  you. 
Guess  he’s  kinder  crooked,  Tom  is.” 

“You  lie,  you  little  villain,  and  I  believe  you’re  keeping 
back  something,”  cried  Babb,  seizing  the  boy  by  the  shoulders 
and  shaking  him.  “Tell  me  what  it  is,  or  I’ll  shake  your  ugly 
little  head  off!  " 
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The  brakeman  had  been  raining  blows  on  the  little  door, 
and  now,  pulling  away  several  large  splinters,  exclaimed,  in 
astonishment: 

“There’s  nothing  here!  Nothing  but  a  bare  brick  wall!” 

“Sakes  alive,  you  don’t  say  so!  ”  cried  Babb,  turning  to  look, 
and  then  in  an  instant  the  boy  had  wriggled  out  of  his  grasp 
and  made  a  headlong  dive  for  the  outer  door. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  search  of  tom. 

It  was  as  the  brakeman  had  said,  and  nothing  but  a  bare 
brick  wall  was  to  be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  broken 
door. 

“That  little  lidr  got  us  to  waste  our  time  here  so’s  those 
scoundrels  could  have  more  time  to  get  away  with  Tom,” 
said  Babb.  “I’ll  swear  somebody  was  in  here  just  afore  we 
come.” 

“But  how  did  they  get  away?”  asked  one  of  the  brakemen. 
“There’s  no  other  door  out.” 

“I  know  theie  isn’t;  not  here,  anyhow,  but  mebby  there  is 
in  the  hall.  Let's  go  cut  and  see.  I  know  Tom  is  here,  ’cause 
I  saw  him  go  into  the  alley,  and  he  never  came  out,  and  this 
old  factory  is  a  regular  nest  of  cutthroats.  I’ve  knowed  it  as 
sech  for  a  long  time,  and  when  1  see  Budd  and  Dobbs  go  in,  I 
reckoned  they  was  after  Tom.” 

The  three  hurried  from  the  little  office,  but  although  they 
found  three  or  four  doers  in  the  long,  narrow,  dark  hallway 
outside,  none  of  them  were  open  and  all  seemed  to  have  been 
closed  for  years,  some  of  them  being  nailed  up,  in  fact. 

"Some  of  those  doors  opens  and  them  skunks  has  taken 
Tom  through  ’em,"  said  Babb,  excitedly.  "If  anything  hap¬ 
pens  to  that  boy,  somebody’ll  catch  it.  He’s  the  squarest  feller 
I  ever  see,  and  I’ll  make  it  hot  fur  somebody  if  he’s  hurt.  I 
know  I’m  a  cross-grained  old  crab,  but  I  got  to  likin’  Tom 
Hail  fust-rate,  and  I’ll  get  him  out  o’  trouble  if  I  die  fur  it.” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Babb?”  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

«• 

"Go  for  the  police  and  pull  down  the  old  rookery  if  it  comes 
to  that  to  find  him.  Come  on,  we’ll  soon  get  at  him,  if  he’s 
here,  and  if  he  ain’t,  we’ll  find  out  where  he  is.” 

In  the  alley  Babb  told  two  of  the  men  to  wait  while  he  and 
the  other  went  to  the  station,  and  then,  as  they  reached  the 
main  street,  they  suddenly  met  Dick,  who  was  talking  ani¬ 
matedly  to  an  evil-looking  boy  of  about  seventeen. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  little  liar?”  demanded  Dick.  “You 
can’t  be  believed  under  oath.  What  are  you  giving  me,  any¬ 
how?  Is  this  a  lake  or  what?” 

“It’s  a  straight  thing  I'm  tellin’  you,  young  feller,”  said  the 
other.  “I-Ie’s  in  a  hole,  an’  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  him  out  if 
you  gimme  suthin’  for  it.” 

“I’ll  give  you  something,  you  ugly  little  liar!”  said  Dick. 
“I  know  you,  and  I  don’t  know  any  good  of  you.  You’re  a 
thief  and  a  blackguard,  and  no  decent  man  would  have  you 
around.  I  don’t  believe  a  word  you  say.  You  only  want  to 
g£ t  money  out  of  me.” 

“I  tell  yer  I  ain’t  tellin’  you  no  lie,  Dick,  and— cripps!  I 
didn’t  see  them  fellers,”  and  Kid  Raggs  started  to  run,  when 
Babb  suddenly  seized  him. 

“It’s  all  right,  Dick,”  the  conductor  said.  “Tom’s  in  trouble. 
This  young  scamp  knows  something  about  it.  Here,  you  young 
villain,  where  did  those  scoundrels  take  Tom?” 

Kid  Raggs  began  to  snivel  and  cry,  and  tried  to  squirm 
out  of  Babb’s  clutch,  but  the  man  held  him  tight  and  said: 

“If  you  don’t  tell  me,  I’ll  break  your  dirty  little  neck.  Out 
with  it,  now,  you  pesky  young  cub!  ” 


“Oh,  he’ll  tell  you  anything,”  said  Dick.  “I  know  him. 
He’s  the  biggest  little  liar  in  the"  State.” 

Babb  shook  the  boy  roughly,  and  he  said,  with  a  whine: 

“They  went  through  the  door  back  o’  the  desk;  there’s  where 
they  went  just  afore  you  come  in.  If  you’ll  gimme  somethin’ 
I’ll  show  you  where  they  went.” 

“There’s  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  the  door;  nothing  but 
a  brick  wall.  They  got  out  another  way.” 

“No,  they  didn’t.  Stop  a-shakin’  of  me.  Wat’ll  yer  gimme 
to  tell  yer  suthin’?” 

“I  won’t  give  you  nothin’,  and  I'll  land  you  in  the  lockup 
if  you  don’t  tell  me  where  they  went.  You  got  that  other 
fellow  away  and  you’re  lying  now.” 

“No,  I  ain’t.  Wisher  may  die  if  I  am.  Stop  shakin’  the  giz¬ 
zards  out’n  me,  an’  I'll  tell  yer.  They  went  out'n  the  door 
a-hind  the  desk,  I  tell  yer.” 

“There’s  nothing  there  but  a  brick  wall.” 

“Yes,  they  is.  That  wall’s  on’y  a  blind.  Yer  kin  move  it  if 
ye  know  how.  After  that  there’s  a  way  to  get  into  the  old 
fact’ry.” 

“Move  a  brick  wall?”  gasped  Babb.  “Now  I  know  you’re 
lying,”  and  he  gave  Kid  Raggs  another  shaking. 

“Maybe  he  ain’t,  Mr.  Babb,”  said  Dick,  “and  we’re  losing 
time.  It  won’t  do  no  harm  to  look  and  see.” 

“No,  maybe  it  won’t.” 

“Miss  Wells  wanted  to  see  Tom,  and  so  I  left  the  yard  and 
came  after  him,  ard  then  I  met  this  cub,  who  I  know  for  a 
I  thief  and  a  liar,  but  maybe  he’s  telling  the  truth  now.” 

I  “Well,  we’ll  soon  find  out,”  and  Babb  held  tightly  to  the 
!  boy  and  returned  to  the  alley,  Dick  and  the  brakeman  follow- 
!  ing. 

They  went  back  to  the  old  factory,  and  entered  the  litUec 
office,  and  then  Babb,  pointing  to  the  wall,  which  was  plainly 
visible  through  the  broken  door,  said: 

“There  it  is,  Dick.  You  can  see  it  for  yourself.  That  door 
is  only  a  blind.  It  may  have  been  used  once,  but  it  ain’t 
now.” 

“I’ll  show  you  how  to  open  it,”  said  Kid.  “You  just  lemma 
get  over  there.” 

“Watch  him,  Babb,”  said  Dick,  as  the  conductor  released  his 
hold  on  the  boy. 

The  latter  dashed  right  over  the  railing,  and  as  he  reached 
the  door  there  was  a  sharp  click  and  it  slid  out  of  sight. 

Dick  spiang  forward  and  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  as  he 
stooped  down  quite  to  the  floor,  and  in  another  moment  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  occurred. 

The  wall,  evidently  solid,  slid  to  one  side  and  disclosed  a 
|  narrow  passage  of  uncertain  extent,  the  end  being  lost  in  the 
!  darkness. 

i  “Well,  I’m  blowed!  ”  exclaimed  Dick.  “I  wouldn’t  have  be- 
'  Iieved  it.” 

"Thought  I  was  lyin’,  didn’t  yer,  Redness?”  asked  Kid, 
saucily,  looking  up  at  Dick.  “Thought  I  was  givin’  ye  a  stiff. 

I  kin  close  it  again — see?”  # 

“No,  you  don’t!  "  cried  Dick,  dragging  the  boy  backward.  “I 
j  see  what  you’re  up  to.  You  want  to  make  us  pay  you  for 
opening  the  thing  again.  Hallo!  What’s  that?” 

A  pistol  had  dropped  at  his  feet  when  he  pulled  Kid  back¬ 
ward,  and  he  hurriedly  picked  it  off  the  floor. 

“Why,  that’s  Tom's.  I  know  that  revolver.  Where  did  you 
'  get  It?” 

i  “He  dropped  It  and  I  swiped  It.  T’ought  mebby  I  could  get 
sumpin’  on  it.  Wisht  I’d  ha’  used  it  on  yer  when  yer  was 
I  shakin’  me.” 

“I’ll  use  it  on  you,”  said  Dick,  “If  you  don’t  show  roe  where 
they  took  Tom.  Get  up,  you  dirty  little  sneak!” 

He  dragged  Kid  to  his  Lett.  held  tightly  to  the  collar  of  h;s 
dirty  shirt,  and  said) 
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“Now.  then,  go  ahead  and  show  us,  but  if  you  come  any 
business  1 11  give  you  a  pill  out  of  this  pepper-box  (hat’ll 

cure  you.” 

“I  can't  see  without  no  light,”  whined  Kid.  “Strike  a  match 
an’  give  us  a  chance  to  see  sumpln’,  can’t  yc-r?" 

'“You  go  ahead,”  said  Bnbb.  “If  we  want  a  light  we’ll  make 

ore." 

They  entered  the  passage  and  followed  it  for  a  short  dis¬ 


tance,  when  suddenly  Dick  exclaimed: 

“I  smell  smoke.  Can  it  be  possible  that - ” 

His  question  was  not  finished,  for  at  the  next  instant  a 
bright  light  suddenly  flashed  before  them,  and  the  end  of 
the  p.  ssaae  was  seen  to  be  One  mass  of  flame. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


HOW  BABB  REPAID  TOM. 

When  Budd  and  Dobbs  hurried  Tom  through  the  little  door¬ 
way  behind  the  old  desk,  thev  paused  briefly  to  close  the  door, 
and  then,  while  Budd  pushed  the  boy  engineer  ahead  of  him, 
Dobbs  stopped  for  an  instant,  and  the  sound  of  some  heavy 
body  moving  on  hinges  was  heard. 

“They’ll  never  think  of  there  bein’  anythin’  on  t’other  side  o’ 
that,’”  laughed  Dobbs  as  he  speedily  joined  Budd. 

Then  the  two  seized  Tom  and  hastened  along  a  narrow 
passage  in  almost  total  darkness,  till  they  reached  a  flimsy 
door,  which  they  pushed  open,  coming  into  a  long,  narrow, 
low-ceiled  room,  where  there  were  a  few  dilapidated  old  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same  sort,  and  a  lot  of  useless  lumber  and  no 
-  —  _jend  of  rubbish,  dirty  cotton  waste,  old  working-clothes,  tools, 
papers  and  the  like. 


“Wait  here  a  minute,”  said  Budd,  “till  wc  c’n  think  a  bit. 
The  old  factory’s  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  keep  him  in,  just 
now,  and  this  here  room  is  the  best  of  all.” 

’•Better  tie  him  up  somewheres,”  added  Dobbs,  “an’  put 
somethin’  in  his  mouth  ter  keep  his  jaw  from  goin’.  He’ll 
want  ter  holler,  more’n  likely,  an’  try  ter  fetch  Lis  friends 
down  onto  us.” 

“He  won’t  have  much  time  to  wag  his  jaw,  I  reckon,”  said 
Budd..  “Here,  take  that  ere  tarred  rope  and  tie  him  to  the 
machine.  Watch  out  for  him,  cr  he’ll  grab  yer  gun,  like  he 
done  once  before.” 

Dobts  took  the  loose  rope  hanging  from  Tom’s  ankle  and 
secured  ^his  legs  to  the  iron  uprights  c f  one  of  the  old  ma¬ 
chines,  while  Budd,  producing  a  pipe,  began  to  fill  it. 

“Ge"t  another  one,  Jim,”  he  said,  “and  get  something  to  close 
his  mouth  with.  Well,  young  feller,  I  had  a  close  call  with 
you  once,  the  time  I  fell  cut’n  the  injine  an’  get  kotched  by 
the  slack  o’  the  breeches  on  that  there  tree — on'y  fur  that  I’d 
*ve  went  plumb  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulley  an’  got  all 
smashed  ter  bits.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Tom.  “A  man  born  to  be  hanged 
Is  safe  enough  from  other  deaths.” 

“Got  suthin’  to  close  this  ’ere  cub’s  mouth  with  yet,  Jim?” 
growled  Budd,  scratching  a  match  on  his  bcot  and  proceeding 
to  light  his  pipe.  “He’s  got — tco  thunderin’  much — to  say — 
durn  him!”  pausing  slightly  between  puffs. 

“I  got  a  old  leather  belt,”  said  Dobbs,  who  had  been  prowl¬ 
ing  about  the  place  and  now  returned. 

“Tie  his  hands  with  it  an’  close  his  jaw,”  said  Budd,  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  match  and  sitting  on  an  old  high  stool.  “Fellers 
what  talks  so  much  has  gotter  be  shut  up.” 

“What’s  he  been  sayin’?”  asked  Dobbs,  tying  Tom’s  hands 
betln4  his  back. 

“He's  too  thunderin'  cheeky,  that’s  what  he  is!”  growled 


Ih  dd.  "Close  his  trap  for  him.  We’ll  keep  him  here  a  spell, 
till  we  settle  on  what  we'll  do  with  him.  Mebby  some  of  the 
boys  what  hangs  out  here’ll  know  a  way  o’  settlin’  him.” 

Mebby  they  will,”  muttered  Dobbs,  putting  a  gag  in  Tom’s 
mouth  and  securing  it,  “but  I  reckon  the  best  way’ll  bo  ter 
fill  him  full  o'  lead  for  what  he  done  to  us  on  the  branch.” 

“Can’t  do  it  here,”  returned  Budd,  puffing  at.  hi3  pipe  and 
sending  out  clouds  of  thick  blue  smoke.  “That’s  too  noisy. 
Better  Have  him  to  starve,  I  reckon.” 

"That’s  too  slow,"  said  Dobbs,  with  a  cough.  “Gee  whizz! 
that  s  a  nation  strong  pipe  o’  youin,  Pete.  ’Pears  ter  me  yer 
got  cotton  an’  every  ether  blamed  thing  in  it." 

“No,  1  haiu’t,  it’s  nothin’  but  good  baccy  what  I  got — great 
grizzlies,  Jim,  the  hull  place  is  on  fire!  " 

‘It’s  the  rubbish.  Yer  must  ha’  chucked  the  match  in  it. 
Good  land,  we  gotter  git!/” 

Budd  nearly  fell  off  the  stool  in  his  hurry  to  get  away,  and 
Dobbs  stubbed  his  toe  on  the  end  of  a  loose  plank  in  the  floor 
and  sprawled  at  full  length. 

Both  men  quickly  got  upon  their  feet,  greatly  terrified. 

“Put  it  out,  Pete.” 

“Never  mind.  Do  you  see  where  it  is”  That  settles  him.” 

“Yes,  but  how  are  we  goin’  ter  get  out?” 

“Hark!  somebody’s  cornin’.  Don’t  ye  hear  ’em?” 

“Mebby  it’s  some  o’  the  boys.  IIow  in  thunder  do  we  get 
out,  ’less  wo  go  by  the  office?” 

“Foller  me.  I'll  show  yer.  Good-by,  young  feller,  and  a 
pleasant  journey  to  ye.” 

Jim  Dobbs  was  right,  for  Budd,  by  his  carelessness,  had  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  rubbish  of  the  most  inflammable  nature,  and 
the  flames  were  now  spreading  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Oil  waste,  loose  papers,  greasy  rags  that  had  lain  closely 
packed  till  they  were  almost  ready  to  burst  into  flames  from 
their  own  heat,  and  other  rubbish  composed  the  pile,  the  floor 
itself  being  saturated  with  oil  and  needing  only  a  match 
to  set  it  ablaze  in  a  moment. 

Budd  had  not  purposely  set  the  heap  alight,  but  now  that  he 
realized  how  rapidly  the  flames  would  spread,  and  that  the 
total  destruction  of  the  tumble-down  old  factoiy  must  follow, 
he  accepted  the  situation  with  a  hearse  laugh  and  said: 

“He’s  fixed,  all  right,  and  he  won’t  never  trouble  ns  no  more. 
The  fire’s  bound  to  travel  light  to  the  old  machine,  an'  that 
settles  him.” 

“Yes,  but.  how  in  biases  are  we  goin’  ter  get  out  if  we  can't 
reach  the  office?”  asked  Dobbs,  as  the  two  paused  at  a  low 
window  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  room.  “Hark!  Ha! 
ve'.e  right.  Somebody  is  cornin’.  Guess  they  must  ha’  found 
out  about  that  false  wall  biz.” 

"You  follow  me."  said  Budd,  and  suddenly  hurling  himself 
forward,  with  his  face  covered  by  his  arms,  he  dashed  through 
the  sash  and  disappeared. 

Dobbs  quickly  followed,  and  then  the  two  miscreants,  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  alley  at  its  narrowest  part,  made  all 
haste  to  escape. 

The  broken  window  gave  passage  to  the  outer  air,  anu  the 
flames,  already  beginning  to  snap  and  crack  and  send  out 
clouds  of  thick,  black,  choking  smoke,  now  burst  into  new  life. 

Tom  frit  them  about  his  feet,  felt  his  flesh  grow  hot  and 
blistered,  and  struggled  to  escape. 

The  effort  severed  the  cord  about  his  ankles,  the  flames 
having  already  attacked  It,  but  his  arms  were  still  tied,  and 
he  could  not  cry  for  help,  even  if  there  were  any  one  to  hear 
him. 

His  feet  were  free,  however,  and  he  began  rapidly  scattering 
the  buining  rubbish  that  lay  aiound  him,  and  thus  put  off  his 
own  peril  for  a  time. 

The  place  was  doomed,  he  knew,  and  unless  help  arrived  ho 
would  ultimately  narlsh 
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He  struggled  to  free  his  arms,  but  the  tarred  rope  held  firm, 
and  he  could  not  get  them  loose  from  it. 

The  floor  was  on  fire  all  around  him,  the  flames  rapidly 
eating  their  way  toward  him,  and  he  felt  that  his  case  was  well 
nigh  hopeless,  when  he  heard  a  shout  and  saw  a  tall,  gaunt 
form  suddenly  appear  from  behind  a  wall  of  smoke  and  flame 
and  dash  toward  him. 

In  another  moment  Babb  was  at  his  side,  the  cords  that  held 
him  were  cut  and  the  old  conductor,  whom  men  called  sour 
and  crabbed  and  cross-grained,  had  seized  him  in  his  arms, 
hurried  him  to  the  window  and  wa3  weeping  like  a  child. 


v  CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SHOT  FROM  AMBUSII. 

Tom  Hall  was  ready  to  take  out  the  way-train  to  Goring 
that  afternoon,  and  Old  Hundred  was  the  engine  that  was  to 
draw  it. 

More  than  that,  Dick  was  fireman  and  Babb  was  the  con¬ 
ductor,  the  regular  man  declining  to  go  on  any  train  that  the 
ill-reputed  engine  had  anything  to  do  with. 

“Why,  sir,  if  we  had  that  old  imp  on  a  flat-car  and  was 
taking  her  to  be  broken  up,  she’d  be  sure  to  queer  us  some 
way,"  he  said.  “No,  sir,  if  Old  Hundred  pulls  this  train,  I 
quit.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  yard  superintendent,  “but  we  gotter  have  a 
conductor.  They  ain’t  to  be  picked  up  anywhere.” 

“Take  Babb,”  said  Tom,  who  was  on  the  engine  oiling,  and 
heard  the  discussion.  “He  knows  me,  he  knows  Old  Hundred, 
he  knows  the  read  and  he  wants  the  job.  You’ll  see,  he  won’t 
refuse.” 

‘Babb?”  laughed  the  other.  “H’m!  he’s  as  cranky  as  the 
engine.  They’re  a  team,  them  two.  to  beat  the  dickens. 
Something’s  sure  to  happen  if  they  go  together.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Tom,  carelessly,  though  there  were 
two  bright  red  spots  on  his  cheeks.  “I  don’t  want  to  hear  a 
word  against  good  old  Babb.  He’s  all  right,  and  I’m  his 
friend.” 

The  yard  man  whispered  something  in  the  conductor's  ear 
and  he  became  instantly  sober  and  said,  abashed: 

“Oh,  excuse  me,  I  didn’t  know  that.  That  is  all  righ.,  young 
fellow.  You  stick  to  Babb,  but  don’t  ask  me  to  believe  in  Old 
Hundred’s  goodness  yet,  ’cause  I  know  her.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  perhaps  you  don’t,”  said  Tom,  and  then 
he  went  on  with  his  oiling. 

Babb  had  saved  the  boy’s  life,  for  at  the  very  next  instant 
after  he  had  borne  Tom  away  from  the  machine  the  latter 
had  fallen  through  the  fleer,  the  boards  under  it  having  been 
eaten  away  by  the  flames,  unknown  to  all. 

It  was  Babb  who  had  dashed  through  the  flames,  insisting 
that  Tom  wras  in  danger,  and  it  was  he  who  had  borne  Tom 
to  a  place  of  safety  just  before  the  old  factory  was  all  in 
flames,  warning  the  others  to  fly  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  Babb  who  had  revived  him,  for  he  had  fainted  after 
the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  hirn,  and  it  was  Babb  who  told 
Mr.  Blauvelt  that  the  boy  would  be  ready  to  take  out  the 
train  at  the  appointed  time. 

Dick  was  quick  with  his  aid,  but  Babb  had  been  the  first 
to  act,  and  to  him  the  boy  engineer  owed  his  life. 

Dick  told  him  what  had  happened,  after  he  had  rested  and 
was  read}  to  go  to  the  jard,  and  when  the  young  engineer 
knew  that  a  conductor  was  wanted,  he  spoke  for  Babb. 

The  latter  appeared  shortly  before  train  time,  and  Tom  said: 

“I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Babb,  and  to  say  that  I’m  glad 


that  you  and  me  and  Old  Hundred,  yes,  and  Dick,  too,  are 
going  to  stick  together  for  awhile  yet.” 

"Don’t  say  nuthin’  about  it,  Tom,”  said  Babb,  huskily.  “You 
trusted  me  and  I  was  able  to  show  you  that  I  was  worth  it,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  All  aboard!"  and  the  man  bustled 
about  and  was  very  officious  with  the  passengers,  in  Older  to 
hide  his  emotion. 

It  was  a  new  run  for  Tom,  and  after  passing  Mountainville 
all  would  be  strange  to  him,  and  he  must  get  acquainted  with 
the  road,  learn  the  grades  and  the  curves,  and  find  out  when 
and  where  to  put  his  engine  at  her  best,  and  where  he  could 
ease  up  on  her. 

The  yard  man  had  posted  him  somewhat,  but  Tom  had  said, 
in  his  quiet  way: 

“I  guess  I’ll  make  the  run  once  in  my  own  wray,  without 
any  advice,  and  then  I’ll  know  what  to  do  when  I  go  again. 
I’ve  got  my  schedule  and  I’ll  have  my  signals,  and  I  gue3S 
that’s  all  I’ll  want.” 

“If  you’ve  run  over  Bad  Man’s  Branch,”  laughed  the  super¬ 
intendent,  “I  fancy  you  won’t  need  much  telling.  Well,  good 
luck  to  you,  Tom,  and  don’t  let  Old  Hundred  blow  up  with 
you.” 

Tom  made  the  run  according  to  schedule  time  ’and  found  the 
road  not  so  generally  rough  as  on  the  branch,  although  there 
was  one  point  where  it  was  much  worse  than  anywhere  on  the 
shorter  line. 

At  many  places  along  the  line  there  was  considerable  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  old  engine  in  charge  of  a  boy  rolled  in,  and 
many  prophecies  were  made  that  it  would  not  make  the  run; 
that  it  would  blow  up  or  leave  the  track,  and  that  it  would 
never  climb  the  mountains  ten  miles  south  of  Goring. 

Tom  got  to  Goring  without  mishap,  however,  and  said  to 
Dick: 

"Well,  old  chap,  we’re  here  and  we  have  not  blown  up  oi'-i€Tt ~"'a 
the  track  or  been  stalled,  and  we’re  here  just  when  the  time¬ 
table  says  we  should  be,  and  now',  as  we  won’t  leave  till 
morning  and  will  have  to  live  here,  suppose  we  look  for  a 
place.” 

“You’ve  got  here  beca.use  you’re  sure  and  steady,”  answered 
Dick,  “but  I’ll  bet  that  if  a  lot  of  these  gillies  tried  to  do  it 
with  Old  Hundred  they  wouldn’t  have  come  in  on  time.” 

“That’s  not  her  fault,”  said  Tom.  “She’ll  do  right  if  you 
let  her.  ” 

“You  know  a  lot  about  machinery,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know. ” 

“I’ll  bet  you’ie  a  first-class  engineer  and  machinist;  “I’ll  bet 
you  could  put  any  kind  of  a  machine  together,  if  you  were- 
asked. ” 

“  Do  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  do.  Say,  what  was  the  trouble  with  that  road  East, 
the  one  with  the  long  name?  Crooked  Valley,  wasn’t  it?” 

“It  had  something  to  do  with  machinery,  Dick,  but  I  don’t 
like  to  talk  or  even  think  about  it.  I  was  ntot  willingly  guilty 
of  any  wrong  in  the  matter,  but  I  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along, 
after  the  matter  came  out,  and  so  I  left  there  and  came  here. 

It  was  easier  to  do  that  than  to  face  down  the  lies  against  one. 
Some  day  I  will  go  back  and  clear  things  up,  but  not  now.” 

“And  that  man  you  nearly  run  over  was  in  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“VTell,  I  ain’t  asking  you  any  questions,  Tom,  but  I’ll  stick  to 
you  just  the  same,  ’cause  you’re  all  right.” 

“Thanks,  Dick,”  and  no  more  was  said. 

I  01  a  week  the  dail}  run  to  Goring  was  made,  returning  the 
next  day,  bj  which  time  both  Tom  and  Old  Hundred  were 
looked  upon  as  permanencies  and  not  mere  accidents  of  a 
day,  and  skeptics  ceased  to  talk  and  make  evil  prophecies  as 
they  had  done  at  first. 

There  was  not  a  clearer,  brighter-looking  engine  than  Old 
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Hundred.  no  -  a  s  l.nvtor.  more  energetic  engineer  than  Tom  on 
the  entire  road,  and  eveiy  one  remarked  it  and  began  to 
t< e  - veat  things  that  Tom  would  do  some  day. 

“We're  talking  of  letting  you  two  take  the  day  express  to 
Gor.ug  a>  d  back,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Blauvelt,  at  the  end  of  a 
"ee\  “I’m  sure  you  can  do  it  and  make  all  your  connec¬ 
tions.” 

“Me  and  Dick,  you  mean?” 

“No,  you  and  Old  Hundred.  Dick  is  counted  In,  of  course.” 

"I’m  ready  to  do  anything  you  want  of  me,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

One  afternoon  as  Tom  reached  Mountainville  on  his  way 
to  Goring,  he  saw  Vira  Wells  and  her  father  and  Mr.  Stalker 
come  out  of  the  station  as  if  about  to  take  the  train. 

Tom  smiled  and  touched  his  cap  to  the  young  lady,  who 
r-  rned  his  salute,  and  he  said  to  Dick: 

“We  must  look  out  this  afternoon,  old  man,  for  we’ve  got 
extra  flue  passengers  on  board  and  it  wouldn’t  do  to  let  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  them.”  • 

Turning  to  catch  Babb’s  signal,  he  saw  that  Vira  and  the  two 
men  were  just  getting  on  board,  and  in  another  moment  Babb 
signaled  and  he  started,  muttering  to  himself: 

“I  wonder  what  takes  Vira  up  the  road?  More  business,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I  hope  that  nothing  happens,  but  something 
seems  to  every  time  she  goes  on  my  train.” 

That  his  forebodings  were  not  groundless,  however,  was 
proven  when,  about  a  mile  or  two  out  from  Mountainville, 
as  he  passed  a  thick  clump  of  bushes  alongside  the  track,  a 
bullet  suddenly  whizzed  through  the  little  window  of  the 
cab,  struck  him  in  tne  right  shoulder  and  caused  him  to 
fall  from  his  seat  and  to  the  floor,  unconscious. 

Dick  saw  him  fall  and  sprang  to  his  side,  but  as  he  did 
so  he  sawT,  not  two  hundred  feet  distant,  a  rail  torn  from 
_tlie  track  and  thrown  partly  down  the  steep  bank  at  one 
side. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

dick’s  brave  fight. 

Dick  realized  the  danger  to  the  train  in  an  instant,  and  knew 
that'  not  a  moment  was  to  be  wasted. 

He  had  seen  Tom  check  and  start  the  train  many  times,  and 
he  knew  what  was  to  be  clone,  but  the  question  was  if  there 
was  time  left  in  which  to  avoid  the  peril  that  threatened. 

The  distance  to  be  covered  was  alarmingly  short  and  the 
train  was  going  at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  and  might  not  be 
stopped  until  too  late. 

Once  they  reached  the  broken  place  in  the  track,  the  instant 
the  wheels  left  the  rails,  the  train  would  be  thrown  off  and 
down  the  steep  embankment,  where  nothing  short  of  destruc¬ 
tion  must  follow. 

The  lives  of  a  hundred  passengers  and  that  of  his  friend 
depended  upon  his  prompt  action. 

There  was  little  time  in  which  to  act,  and  none  now  in  which 
to  think. 

Indeed  he  had  done  all  his  thinking  while  springing  to  Tom’s 

side.  ,  / 

It  might  be,  even  now,  that  what  he  did  was  not  done  soon 
enough,  but  he  flew  past  Tom,  seized  the  throttle  and  jammed 
J-  in  to  the  utmost;  reversed  and  whistled  sharp  and  shrill 
for  brakes. 

Now  it  was  to  be  seen  whether  the  brakemen  would  respond 
readily  or  the  brakes  would  .bite,  if  the  shutting  off  of  the 
gtxarn  would  check  the  forward  movement  of  the  train  soon 
enough. 


Nothing  more  could  be  done  at  the  moment,  except  wait  to 
see  if  what  had  been  done  would  be  effective. 

He  quickly  knelt  at  Tom’s  side,  put  his  hand  cn  the  boy’s 
temples,  tore  open  his  rough  shirt  to  get  at  the  wound  and 
bent  his  ear  to  Tom’s  breast  to  listen  for  his  breathing. 

“Don’t  kill  us  all,  Old  Hundre  ”  he  murmured.  “Stop  in 
time  to  save  us,  old  girl,  for  Tom’s  sake.  You  wouldn't  send 
him  to  his  death  after  all  the  kindness  he  has  shown  you, 
would  you?” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  engine  must  have  heard  him.  that  there 
was  something  almost  human  in  the  wonderful  combination  of 
steel  and  iron  and  brass,  fer,  suddenly,  with  a  shake  and  a 
snort  and  a  thrill  that  seemed  to  pass  completely  through  it, 
the  old  engine  came  to  a  standstill. 

“Thank  heaven  for  that!  ”  cried  the  boy,  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  leaned  out  of  his  cab  on  the  side  where  the  rail  had  been 
thrown  down  and  saw  that  they  had  stopped  within  a  yard 
of  the  break. 

Then  he  turned,  intending  to  look  to  Tom  again  and  to  call 
to  the  brakemen  or  to  Babb,  when  ..s  he  drew  himself  in  he 
saw  three  men  lc-ap  in  from  the  other  side  and  seize  Tom,  to 
drag  him  from  the  cab. 

“Here  what  are  you  about,  Hank  Hite?"  he  shouted,  recog¬ 
nizing  in  one  of  the  men  Tom’s  old  enemy.  "Hello!  Help 
here!  Help!  ” 

The  men  had  already  lifted  Tom  from  the  floor  and  had  car¬ 
ried  him  a  short  distance  from  where  he  had  fallen,  when 
something  dropped  from  his  shirt  to  tu  >  iron  floor. 

Diclc  knew  what  it  was  in  an  instant,  caw  what  ..  was  before 
the  others  realized  that  anything  had  fallen. 

It  was  Tom’s  pistol,  and  in  a  moment  Dick  leaped  forward, 
seized  it,  leveled  it  at  Hite  and  cried: 

“Drop  him,  you  scoundrel,  or  I’ll  drop  you!” 

One  of  the  men  quickly  threw  Tom’s  unconscious  form  into 
such  a  position  that  Dick  could  not  shoot  without  hitting  it, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Hite  dropped  out  c-f  the  cab. 

“Quick!”  he  hissed,  “get  rid  of  that  cub  and  then  away  with 
the  boy.  This  time  there’s  no  Pete  Budd  and  his  gang  to  stop 
us.” 

One  of  the  men  threw  Tom’s  body  partly  over  his  shoulder 
so  as  to  screen  him  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  cab,  while 
the  other,  who  had  already  dropped  out,  now  suddenly  turned 
his  pistol  toward  Dick  and  fired. 

Either  his  aim  was  bad  or  the  boy  sprang  out  of  the  way 
in  time,  for  the  bullet  passed  to  one  side  of  Dick  and  went  out 
at  the  opposite  door. 

Dick  was  watching  his  chances,  .and  now,  springing  out  of 
the  cab  and  upon  the  pile  of  coal  in  the  tender,  opened  fire 
upon  the  three  scoundrels,  one  of  whom  had  Tom  on  his  back 
and  was  in  the  lead. 

“Hello,  there;  help!  ”  the  boy  shouted,  as  he  fired  three  shots 
in  rapid  succession.  “Help!  help!  they’ve  got  Toni  and  are 
carrying  him  away.” 

Babb,  the  brakeman,  and  a  number  of  passengers,  including 
Mr.  Wells  and  Stalker,  were  now  on  the  ground  and  hurrying 
forward  to  learn  why  the  train  had  stopped. 

A  shot  from  Dick  wounded  one  of  the  men,  who  fell  to  his 
knees  and  then  staggered  to  his  feet  again  and  hurried  into 
the  bushes. 

“Stop  that  fellow  that’s  got  Tom!”  screamed  the  boy,  firing 
at  Hite  and  sending  his  last  bullet  through  the  scoundrel’s 
hat. 

Then  Dick  saw  one  of  the  car  windows  slide  up  and  saw 
a  hand  and  an  arm  appeal-,  saw  the  gleam  of  a  pistol  In  the 
sunlight,  and  heard  a  quick,  sharp  report. 

It  was  Vira  Wells  who  had  fired  the  shot. 

“Good!  Hooray,  bully!”  cried  Dick,  for  the  girl’s  shot  had 
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taken  the  man  who  was  making  off  with  Tom  in  the  leg  and 
ha-.!  brought  lnm  to  the  ground. 

Bf.bb  and  six  or  eight,  men  sprang  forward,  expecting  to  res¬ 
cue  Tom,  but  in  an  instant  Hite  bad  seized  the  unconscious 
boy,  thrown  him  across  his  shoulder  and  hurried  toward  the 
bushes  opposite  the  sloping  edge  of  the  bank. 

From  the  bushes  at  the  same  time  appeared  a  dozen  men 
armed  with  rifles. 

“Step  where  you  are!  ",  one  of  these  shouted,  “or  we’ll  riddle 
every  man  of  you!  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  BRUSH  WITH  THE  OUTLAWS. 

At  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  dozen  armed  men  from  the 
line  of  bushes,  the  men  from  the  train  hesitated,  for  few  of 
them  were  armed. 

Dick  had  fired  the  last  shot  from  Tom’s  revolver,  and  he  had 
no  more  cartridges,  so  that  he  could  not  help  the  train  party  in 
that  way. 

There  were  other  ways  by  which  he  could  render  them  as¬ 
sistance,  however,  and  he  made  his  way  quickly  back  to  the 
cab. 

Hite,  with  Tom  on  his  back,  had  retreated  to  the  bushes, 
and  for  the  time  there  was  no  means  at  hand  for  rescuing  the  . 
fc>y  engineer. 

The  armed  men,  who  were  evidently  outlaws,  and  had  appar- 
ently  nothing  to  do  with  Hite,  as  they  neither  hindered  nor 
aided  him,  made  a  sudden  advance  with  the  probable  intention 
of  robbing  the  train. 

It  was  then  that  Dick  came  to  the  aid  of  his  friends. 

“Get  back,  all  hands!”  lie  shouted.  “Make  a  break  for  it, 
everybody.  I’ll  fir  these  fellows.” 

Tbe  trainmen  fell  back,  one  or  two  who  were  armed  dis¬ 
charging  a  scattering  volley  at  the  outlaws  to  hold  them  tem¬ 
porarily  in  check. 

Dick  also  heard  two  or  three  shots  from  the  direction  of  the 
car  windows,  whence  he  had  seen  Vira  Wells  fire  at  the  man 
who  had  been  carrying  Tom,  and  he  muttered:  , 

“That’s  good!  She's  a  brave  girl.  You  wouldn’t  think  it, 
to  see  her  all  fixed  up,  but  she’s  a  clipper.” 

Turning  his  head  quickly  to  see  if  his  friends  had  all  re¬ 
turned,  Dick  opened  the  throttle  and  the  brave  old  engine 
quickly  responded,  moving  backward  at  a  good  speed,  the  lever 
being  reversed. 

The  outlaws  raised  an  angry  shout,  and  began  to  make  a 
dash  for  the  train,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  passengers  and  brakemen  all  got  on  board  safely,  al¬ 
though  a  few  stragglers  were  obliged  to  make  flying  leaps  as 
the  train  moved  quickly-  away. 

One  or  two  of  the  outlaws  succeeded  In  getting  a  foothold  on 
the  car  steps,  but  not  for  long,  as  they  were  hurled  unceremon¬ 
iously  from  their  places,  and  went  rolling  over  the  ground, 
receiving  many  bruises. 

The  others  set  up  angry  yells  and  fired  at  the  train,  and  a 
few  aimed  their  revolvers  at  Dick,  as  the  engine  went  snorting 
and  puffing  past  them. 

Dick  had  anticipated  some  such  sort  of  reception,  and  was 
prepared  for  it. 

As  he  came  abreast  of  the  yelling  and  disappointed  outlaws, 
he  opened  a  fusillade  upon  them  with  lumps  of  coal,  not  the 
biggest,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  throw  well,  and  secure  a  good 
aim,  and  every  shot  told.  He  felled  one  brawny  fellow  who 
was  about  to  fire  at  him,  and  the  shot  went  in  the  air. 

At  the  next  moment  he  struck  another  ruffian  in  the  stomach 
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with  a  lump  of  coal  the  size  of  his  head,  and  doubled  him  up 
In  an  instant,  the  man  uttering  a  loud  grunt  as  he  rolled  over 
on  the  ground. 

One  or  two  shots  were  fired  at  the  boy,  but  none  took  effect 
or  went  anyw'here  near  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  tho 
ruffians  were  left  behind  and  the  train,  was  out  of  danger. 

“I’m  sorry  I  couldn’t  get  Tom  back,”  Dick  mused,  “but  I  did 
all  I  could.  There  would  have  been  a  regular  hold-up  if  I 
hadn’t  started  back.  Guess  those  fellows  must  have  known 
that  Wells  and  Stalker  were  on.  board.  Perhaps  they’ve  got  a 
lot  of  money  with  them,  and  these  wretches  knew  it.  Well,  it’s 
just  as  Tom  said.  We  had  a  fine  lot  of  passengers  aboard,  and 
we  had  to  look  after  them.”  ♦ 

Old  Hundred  gave  a  sudden  snort  and  seemed  to  shake  her¬ 
self  as '  a  horse  will  do,  and  Dick  was  aroused  to  the  danger 
of  his  situation. 

“Great  snakes!  I’ve  got  to  stop  her  or  she’ll  be  running 
backwards  right  into  town,  and  go  smashing  things  generally. 
Go  slow,  old  girl,”  and  then  the  boy  threw  in  the  throttle  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  train  came  to  a  halt  with  a  jar  and  a 
rattle. 

Babb  came  hurrying  forward,  greatly  excited,  and  Dick 
said :  ^ 

“I  say,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  ain’t  an  engineer.  I  got 
you  away  from  them  fellows,  but  we  ought  to  go  back  and  get 
Tom  loose,  I  expect.  Ain’t  there  anybody  what  can  run  the  old 
thing?  That  track’s  got  to  be  mended,  and  we’ve  got  to  knock 
spots  out  of  them  robbers  and  get  Tom  hack.” 

“Run  her  back  slow,  Dick,”  said  Babb.  “I  guess  you  can  do 
that.  Yes,  we’ve  got  to  get  tooffi  and  rails  and  a  crowd  with 
guns  to  drive  off  the  robbers  and  get  Tom  away  from  them. 
Go  slow,  and  you’ll  be  all  right.  Then  we’ll  get  another  engi¬ 
neer  if  you  don’t  think  you  can  manage  her.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  an  engineer,"  said  Dick,  though  I’d  do  any¬ 
thing  I  could  to  help  Tom.  I’ll  do  my  best,  and  that’s  all  any 
one  can  do.” 

The  citizens  of  Mountainviile  were  greatly  surprised  to  see 
the  way  train  return  so  soon  after  it  had  left  town,  and  many 
said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  engine,  that  they  knew  an  old 
tub  like  that  could  not  be  trusted,  that  the  superintendent  had'} 
no  business  to  put  a  boy  on  the  train,  anyhow,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purport. 

They  were  greatly  astonished  when  they  learned  the  real 
reason  for  the  return  of  the  train,  and  were  eager  to  go  on  and 
rout  the  robbers  who  had  attempted  to  hold  it  up  and  had 
carried  Tom  off. 

Mr.  Blauvelt  was  sent  for,  and  he  directed  Rugg  to  find  an 
engineer  at  once,  and  to  send  not  only  a  large  force  of  work¬ 
men,  but  to  arm  them  and  to  secure  as  many  volunteers  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  against  the  outlaws  and  rescue  the  boy  engineer. 

When  he  heard  what  Dick  had  done,  he  praised  the  boy 
highly,  and  said: 

“Well,  Richard,  I  always  thought  you  were  rather  wild  and 
high-flying,  but  being  with  Tom  has  evidently  made  you  as 
sure  and  steady  as  he  is.  Keep  on  and  you’ll  be  a  fine  fellow 
one  of  these  days.” 

“I’m  going  to  be  an  engineer,  Mr.  Blauvelt,”  said  Dick,  “and 
though  I  don’t  ever  expect  to  be  better  than  Tom,  I’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  I’m  as  good.  He’s  a  tiptopper,  Tom  is.” 

“Quite  right,”  laughed  the  other,  “and  all  you  want  to  do  is 
to  try  and  be  a  little  like  him,  and  you  get  on  all  right.” 

The  train  set  out  again  in  half  an  hour,  but,  as  no  engineer 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  run  the  old  engine,  Dick 
stayed  in  the  cab  with  a  brakeman  to  help  him,  and  the  return 
was  made  to  the  point  where  the  loose  rail  had  halted  them. 

The  men  set  to  work  at  once,  and  Dick,  getting  down  from 
the  engine,  saw  Vira  Wells  approaching. 
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“You  were  very  brave,  Dick,”  she  said. 

“So  were  you,  Miss  Vira.  I  was  only  sorry  I  had  no  more 
cartridges,  for  I  would  have  liked  to  plugged  them  skunks  like 
you  did." 

"I'll  give  you  some,”  she  said,  taking  a  handful  of  cartridges 
from  the  side  pocket  of  her  jacket. 

»“Thanks,”  said  Dick,  producing  Tom’s  pistol  and  trying  the 
cartridges  in  it.  “These  are  all  right;  just  a  fit.  Say,  do  you 
always  carry  a  gun?” 

“No,  only  when  I  think  I  need  it.” 

“Well,  you  did  this  time,  anyhow.  My  but  you’re  a  shot! 
Tom  ain’t  any  better.  I  wish  I  knew  where  he  was.” 

“Suppose  we  try  and  find  him.” 

tSg  % 
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The  boy  looked  at  the  speaker  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

“I’m  willing  enough,  but  do  you  suppose  we  can?” 
f  “Well,  we  can  try,  at  any  rate.  If  we  only  find  traces  of  him, 
that  will  be  something.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Dick.  “Do  you  know  I  like  your  spunk. 
It’s  no  wonder  Tom  thinks  a  lot  of  you.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  does?”  asked  Vira,  blushing. 

“Well,”  stammered  Dick,  “h‘e  said  we  was  to  be  extra  care¬ 
ful  when  he  knew  you  was  on  the  train.  Say,  here’s  about 
where  they  went  into  the  bushes.  Wonder  what  there  is  be¬ 
hind  ’em?  Rocks,  I  guess.  This  is  one  o’  the  rockiest  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  I  guess.  Mebby  there’s  caves,  though  \ 
never  heard  of  any  around  here.  There’s  always  caves  in  the 
mountains,  though,  ain’t  there?” 

“Quite  often,  at  any  rate,”  answered  Vira,  “but  I  never  heard 
of  any  just  in  this  part.” 

“Nor  me  neither,”  said  Dick,  parting  the  bushes,  “but  there 
.  might  be  one,  and  it’ll  be  as  well  to  keep  a  lookout  for  it.” 
t  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  nor  any  sounds,  except  those 
made  by  the  men  at  work,  and  Dick  felt  just  a  little  nervous 
as  he  pushed  on  and  found  everything  still  and  no  signs  of  life 
except  here  and  there  a  broken  twig  or  a  patch  of  tangled 
grass. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  feller  Hite  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
others,”  he  said,  “but  what  bothers  me  is,  who  fired  that  shot 
that  took  Tom  in  the  shoulder  and  tumbled  him  off  his  seat? 
The  feller  who  did  it  must  have  known  nothing  about  the  rails 
being  loosened  and  thrown  down.  That  was  done  so  we’d  stop, 
.  and  the  other  fellers  could  go  through  the  train.” 

“But  they  did  not  come  out  as  soon  as  we  stopped.” 

“No,  and  mebby  all  they  wanted  was  to  get  Tom.  Hite  said 
they  was  no  Pete  Budd  and  his  gang  around,  but  these  fellers 
didn’t -seem  to  meddle  with  him  as  the  other  ones  did.” 

They  had  passed  beyond  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  and 
found  many  scattered  bowlders,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
ledge  cropping  out,  while  at  one  side,  a  few  rods  distant,  was 
a  ledge  of  considerable  height,  forming  part  of  a  line  of  ledge 
broken  here  and  tnere,  probably  by  some  convulsion  of  nature 
centuries  before. 

“There  might  be  a  cave  in  those  big  rocks,”  said  Dick,  “but 
there  don’t  seem  to  be  any  here.  Men  have  been  around  here, 
for  you  can  see  the  grass  trampled  down;  yes,  and  here's  a 
track  In  the  sand.” 

“I  wonder  if  we’d  better  follow  it?"  said  Vira.  “Perhaps 
•wc-'d  better  have  got  help  in  the  beginning,  Dick.  It’s  rather 
dangerous,  Just,  we  two  following  up  a  dozen  ferocious  men, 
t  it  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.” 

nor  iue.  Supocs©  we  look  in  the  big  rocks?  One  thing, 


they  don’t  know  we’re  coming,  and  we've  got  our  gun3  with 
us.”  and  Dick  fingered  his  weapon  nervously. 

"We'd  better  be  quiet  then,”  said  Vira,  and  they  proceeded 
toward  the  great  ledge  in  front  of  them  in  silence. 

They  were  passing  a  bit  of  ledge  which  cropped  out  of  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  a  few* feet,  the  base  being  skirted  by  a 
thick,  coarse  undergrowth,  when  all  at  once  Dick  heard  some 
one  say,  as  if  at  his  very  feet: 

"It’s  no  use  of  your  kicking,  for  I’ve  got  you  now,  and  you 
must  do  the  work.  You’ve  done  it  before.” 

Dick  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  one  hand  thrown  behind  him 
by  way  of  caution,  the  other  grasping  his  revolver. 

Vira  was  close  behind  him,  and  stood  as  still  as  he  djjl,  for 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  heard  the  voice  and  was  as  greatly 
surprised  by  it  as  he  was  himself. 

“You  know  why  I  did  the  work,”  came  an  answering  voice, 
and  Dick  bad  great  difficulty  in  keeping  back  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment,  for  he  recognized  it  instantly  a3  Tom’s. 

'“You  did  it  to  make  money  out  of  the  road,  of  course,  and 
you  did.  How  much  Crooked  River  stock  did  you  get  rid  of 
before  some  one  squealed?” 

“You  lie,  Hank  Hite,”  answered  Tom,  but  Dick  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  voice  of  his  friend  proceeded 
from. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground,  and  yet  the  boy  knew 
that  this  was  not  likely,  as  all  was  clear  where  he  stood. 

Thoroughly  excited,  he  lowered  himself  gradually  till  his 
hands  touched  the  coarse,  dry  soil  and  the  scattered  stones, 
and  then  he  observed  a  fissure  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  and  two 
feet  in  length,  just  in  front  of  his  feet. 

He  inserted  one  hand  carefully  in  this  crack  and  found  that 
lie  could  reach  down  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  fingers  before 
touching  anything. 

Then  he  kneeled  still  lower,  put  his  face  close  to  the  fissure, 
and  heard,  more  distinctly  than  before,  Hite’s  answer: 

“I  clo,  hey?  Well,  it’ll  be  hard  tc  prove  it.  ■  Come  now,  if 
you’ll  make  the  machines  we  can  work  the  same  scheme  here. 
The  B.  &  G.  stock  is  well  listed,  and  any  one’ll  buy  it.  You 
know  the  signatures,  and  can  tell  us  if  we  get  ’em  right.' 
There’s  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  and  we've  got  just  the  right  sort 
of  men  to  push  the  thing,  if  you'll  only  help  us.  Good  ma¬ 
chinists  like  you,  that  understand  fine  work  like  this,  are  hard 
to  get.” 

“I  tell  you  I  will  not,”  said  Tom,  decidedly. 

“But  you  did  it  once,  and  there’s  your  old  reputation.  You 
can’t  go  back  East,  and  these  fools  here  trust  you  and  think 
you're  honest,  and  there’s  the  best  chance  in  the  world  for 
you.” 

“You  can  talk  till  you  re  blind,  Hank  Hite,”  Dick  heard  Tom 
say,  “but  you  won’t  change  my  determination.  You  can  tor¬ 
ture  me,  kill  me  even,  and  you  won’t  do  it.” 

Dick  could  not  see  either  Toni  or  Hite,  but  he  knew  now 
that  they  were  in  some  underground  hiding-place,  the  roof  of 
which  was  the  ground  where  he  knelt,  and  the  entrance  to 
which  was  somewhere  among  the  rocks,  possibly  in  the  very 
ledge  he  had  been  passing  when  he  was  arrested  by  hearing 
Hite’s  voice. 

“We’ll  find  a  way  to  make  you!”  hissed  hite.  “No  one  but 
us  knows  this  place;  there’s  no  treacherous  Budd  or  Dobbs  to 
go  back  on  us;  It’s  no  tumbledown  old  factory  with  sliding 
brick  walls,  and  all  that,  and  you  can’t  get  out,  nor  your 
friends  can’t  find  you.” 

“Can't  they?”  thought  Dick,  and  at  that  moment  the  shrill 
whistle  of  Old  Hundred  was  heard,  repeated  four  or  five 
times. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  Hite. 

“Old  Hundred's  whistle.  The  boys  are  somewhere  about, 
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and  you  may  be  sure  they’ll  be  looking  for  me.  You  can 
trust  to  Dick  to  do  so,  anyhow.” 

“You  bet  you  can!  ”  said  Dick,  and,  if  the  shrill,  clear  whistle 
of  the  engine  had  not  sounded  again  at  that  very  instant,  the 
boy’s  excited  exclamation  would  surely  have  been  heard. 

He  crept  carefully  away  from  the  crack,  and  then,  arising, 
said  in  a  low  tone: 

"They’re  calling  us,  and  we  ought  to  go  back.  We  can’t  do 
anything  alone.  We’ll  get  the  boys  and  come  back,  and  then 
we’ll  have  Tom  out  of  that  hole,  wherever  it  is,  in  less  than  no 
time.” 

They  hurried  back  to  the  railroad,  where  they  found  that  the 
track  had  been  mended  and  the  train  was  ready  to  proceed. 

“There  isn’t  a  sign  of  the  outlaws,”  said  Babb,  “only  their 
tracks  as  they  went  away.  The  boys  have  hunted  and  they 
can’t  find  no  trace  of  Tom  around  here,  or  of  the  men,  neither. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  for  us  to  go  on  and  the  boys  to  follow 
up  the  trail  of  the  robbers.” 

“I've  got  a  better  plan  than  that,”  said  Dick.  “I  know 
where  Tom  is,  or  I  think  I  do,  for  I've  heard  him  talking,”  and 
in  a  few  words  the  boy  told  what  he  and  Vira  had  learned. 

“Now,  who’s  going  to  get  him  free?” 

“All  of  us!”  cried  the  men. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHAT  DICK  FOUND. 

After  Tom  had  fallen  from  his  seat  in  the  cab,  striking  his 
head  as  he  fell,  he  did  not  regain  full  consciousness  for  some 
time,  although  he  was  dimly  aware  of  being  carried  some¬ 
where,  and  of  going  down  a  flight  of  rough  steps,  and  of  hear¬ 
ing  men  talking  about  him. 

When  he  came  more  fully  to  his  senses  he  found  himself 
half  reclining  on  a  rude  couch  or  bed,  or  perhaps  a  rock  over 
which  a  blanket  had  been  thrown,  a  dull  pain  in  his  shoulder, 
and  his  right  arm  feeling  numb  and  lifeless. 

He  gradually  became  aware  that  he  was  in  a  small,  rather 
high  cave,  which  was  partly  ljghted  from  natural  fissures  in 
the  roof  and  partly  from  a  torch  stuck  in  a  crevice. 

There  was  little  or  no  smoke  from  the  torch,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  in  the  cave,  but 
it  was  some  time  before  the  boy  located  the  entrance  to  the 
place. 

There  wTere  four  or  five  men  sitting  around  on  kegs  or  on  the 
rocks,  the  floor  being  most  uneven,  and  at  last  another  man 
entered',  and  Tom  saw  that  he  came  down  a  flight  of  very  steep 
stone  steps,  some  of  which  were  natural  while  others  had  been 
put  in  place  to  make  the  descent  easier. 

By  the  light  which  entered  through  a  crack  in  the  roof  Tom 
estimated  that  the  cave  must  be  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height, 
hut  none  of  its  other  dimensions  were  anything  nearly  as 
great,  the  extreme  length  being  less  than  twenty  feet. 

It  was  possible  that  there  might  be  other  chambers,  natural 
or  excavated,  leading  from  this,  but  that  question  did  not  con¬ 
cern  him  as  much  as  to  know  how  he  had  come  there  and  who 
were  his  captors. 

The  men  said  little,  and  at  length  went  away,  all  except 
one,  who  presently  drew  a  keg  within  a.  few  feet  of  where  he 
lay,  sat  on  it,  and  said: 

“Well,  Master  Tom,  how  do  you  feel?” 

“None  the  better  for  being  in  your  company,  Hank  Hite. 
What  place  is  this?  Have  I  been  wounded?  Was  there  a 
fight?  Ouch!  It’s  in  my  shoulder.  Who  got  the  drop  on  me? 
I  was  shot  from  behind,  wasn’t  I?” 

“I  guess  you  was,  but  that  don’t  matter.  One  of  the  boya 


fixed  you  up.  You’ll  get  the  use  of  your  arm  again  shortly. 
What  does  concern  us  is  that  we’ve  got  you,  and  we’re  going 
to  make  use  of  you.” 

“Where  is  this  cave?  Do  you  live  here?  Whom  do  you 
mean  by  ‘we?’  Have  you  got  confederates?  •  What’s  your 
scheme,  the  old  one?” 

"The  cave  is  in  the  mountains,  impossible  to  locate,  and 
known  only  to  a  few.  Your  friends  will  never  find  you  here. 
I’ve  got.  you  now,  and  you’re  going  to  do  my  work.  You  did  it 
before,  and  there’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  do  it  now.” 

|  “You  lie,  Hank  Hite,”  said  Tom,  raising  himself  to  a  more 
upright  position  with  his  left  arm,  his  right  being  of  little  use. 
i  “There  is  just  the  same  reason  now  why  I  should  not  do  it 
that  there  always  was,  and  I  won’t.” 

j  “You  will,  if  wre  make  you,”  snarled  Hite,  and  there  was 
more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  Tom  defying  the  man  and  giv¬ 
ing  his  opinion  of  the  fellow’s  character  in  very  plain 
language. 

The  boy  noticed  that  above  his  head  where  the  light  from 
without  entered  indirectly,  the  cave  was  highest,  the  roof  being 
!  chimney-shaped. 

“This  place  may  or  may^not.  be  inaccessible,”  he  mused,  “but 
if  any  one  could  get  on  the  top  he  would  hear  every  word 
spoken  in  here.  There’s  a  regular  speaking  tube  up  there. 
Maybe  Hite  does  not  know  it,  but  I’m  used  to  seeing  these 
j  things.” 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  sharp  sound  of  a  locomotive 
whistle,  and  Hite  startled  visibly,  and  exclaimed: 

“What’s  that?” 

*  “That’s  my  engine,”  thought  Tom.  “We  must  be  near  the 
railroad.  That’s  Old  Hundred’s  whistle,”  to  Hite.  "The  boys_ 
are  somewhere  about,  and  .  ou  may  be  sure  they’ll  be  looking 
for  me.  You  can  trust  to  Dick  to  do  so,  anyhow.” 

1  If  he  had  had  the  slightest  idea  that  Dick  heard  these  words, 
it  would  have  greatly  encouraged  him,  but  he  did  not,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  whistle  at  that  instant  prevented  his  hearing 
Dick’s  emphatic  answer. 

“Let  ’em  whistle,”  snarled  Hite,  at  length.  “They  can’t, 
find  you  here,  and  they  won’t  even  look.  They’ll  go  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  the  boys,  and  they  won’t  find  nothing.” 

“Perhaps  they  will,”  returned  Tom.  "They  did  before.  If 
Dick  and  Babb  have  any  notion  I’m  in  this  neighborhood, 
they’ll  find  me.” 

“But  they  haven’t,”  growled  Kite,  “and  they  -won't  have. 

In  the  first  place,  the  entrance  to  this  cave  is  hard  to  find, 
even  to  a  man  who  knows  it,  and  there’s  -two  or  three  false 
entrances.” 

“Are  there  any  other  caves  connecting  with  this?”  asked 
Tom,  carelessly. 

“No,  there — never  you  mind  whether  there  is  or  not.  No, 
j  there  isn  l,  not  that  any  of  your  friends  can  find,  and,  any¬ 
how,  they  won’t  be  looking;  they’ll  be  followin'  the  trail  the 
boys  made.” 

“How  many  are  there  of  the  boys,  as  yen  call  them?  Do  you 
include  Budd  and  Dobbs  and  those  fellows?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  They  ain’t  in  it.  I  told  you  that.  Oh,  you 
can’t  get  away  this  time  the  way  you  done  the  last.  Do  you 
see  this  keg  what  I’m  sitting  cn?  Well,  there’s  powder  in  it, 
and  sooner  than  let  your  friends  get  you  out  of  here,  even  if 
they  did  find  the  place,  I’d  blow  you  and  me  and  them  to  ever- 
lastin’  smash!  ’’ 

j  “Oh,  I  don’t  know,"  said  Tom.  “You  might  threaten  to  do 
:  so,  but  I  don't  think  you’re  brave  enough.  You  think  too  much 
of  your  own  miserable  life.  You’d  blow  me  up  just  for  spite, 
fast  enough,  but  you'd  take  precious-  care  that  you  were  far 
enough  away  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  time  the  fuse  went  off." 

|  “Well,  I  ain't  blowing  you  up,  ’cause  I  got  bettor  use  for  you, 

1  and  they  don’t  know  how  to  find  it,  and  they  won't  think  of 
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P»k!n  for  you  anywhere  hereabouts,  so  you  needn’t  bank  on 

that.” 


ft  * 

“\ou  don  t  suppose  they  are  going  to  follow  one  trail  alone, 
’  asked  Tom.  "You  admit  that  there  is  one,  and  you 

that  s  the  only  one  they’re  going  to  follow.  They’ll  take 
Wp  leading  away  from  here,  will  they?  What  about 

following  it  both  ways?  Do  you  think  my  friends  are  fools?” 

pit  don  t  go  both  ways.”  said  Hite,  excitedly,  getting  up 
and  pacing  the  cavern  floor  angrily.  "There's  nothing  to  show 
Hg trail  around  the  cave.  They  started  it  quite  a  ways  from 
In  re.  I  tell  you  no  one  can  find  the  way  in  here,  anyhow.  You 
lift  up  bushes,  roll  away  a  big  stone  and  then  take  a 
'  t^at  *°°ks  as  K  *ecl  t0  nothing.  The  other  paths  looks 
like  the  right  one  than  this  does.” 

You  re  talking  very  loud,  Hite,”  said  Tom,  in  a  quiet  tone. 
PDon  t  you  know  that  there  are  holes  in  the  roof?  Don’t  you 
know  that  there’s  a  regular  chimney  right  over  my  head  which 
.will  carry  every  sound  straight  up,  as  if  through  a  tube?  Sup¬ 
pose  some  of  the  boys  were  prowling  about  up  there?  They’d 
hear  you,  as  sure  as  preaching.” 


Hite  started,  looked  up,  walked  nervously  back  and  forth 
muttered  something,  drew  his  pistol,  and  then  suddenly  started 

and  cried: 

"What's  that?” 

“Some  one  rolling  that  stone  back,”  said  Tom.  “You’ve 
giveu  the  thing  away,  Hite.” 

”Tlie  deuce  I  have!”  snarled  Hite.  “It’s  some  of  the  hoys 
coming  back.  If  it  ain’t,  it’s  nothing  but — good  land!  ” 

“Here  he  is!”  cried  a  ringing  voice.  “Hooray,  we’ve  found 
him.  Hi!  drop  that  gun,  Hank  Hite,  or  you’re  a  dead  man!” 


.  CHAPTER  XIX. 

OUT  OF  THE  CAVE. 

»  *- 

At  Dick's  stern  command  to  Hite  to  drop  his  revolver,  the 
man  started,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  aimed  at  the 
keg  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting. 

Tom  saw  the  movement,  and,  having  sprung  up  at  the  first 
s6*md  of  Dick’s  voice,  new  threw  himself  forward  and  against 
Hite  with  great  violence. 

The  man’s  weapon  was  discharged,  but  the  bullet  struck  the 

1  ground. 

/  "“Stop  that!  ”  cried  Dick,  running  down  the  steep  steps,  pistol 

* _ in  hand;  “stop  it,  I  say!” 

Hite  was  ready  to  fire  again,  but  Tom  kicked  the  keg  over 
and  it  rolled  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cave. 

'  Tom,  having  only  one  hand  at  his  disposal,  was  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  nevertheless  snatched  at  the  man’s 
weapon  with  his  left  hand,  and  caught  it  by  the  barrel. 

,  Hite  fired  one  shot,  while  it  was  thus  held,  the  bullet  striking 
the  rocks  overhead  and  sending  down  a  shower  of  loose 
splinters. 

Then  Dick  and  Babb  ran  in  upon  him  and  disarmed  him,  the 
man  struggling  violently  to  escape. 

“Would  you?”  cried  Dick,  putting  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon 
to  the  man’s  head.  “Stop  that,  or  I’ll  shoot.  I’ve  a  mind  to, 
anyhow,  you  pesky  skunk.” 

“Don’t  shoot,  Dick,”  said  Tom  hastily.  “If  you’re  wise, 
Hank,  you'll  give  in.  You’ll  only  get  into  trouble  if  yod 


fool  me.  I  heard  you  bragging  to  Tom  that  you  had  got  him, 
and  meant  to  keep  him.  Ain't  that  abduction?  Now,  you  ran 
off  with  him  once  before  in  Bulletville,  and  we  can  hold  you 
for  that.” 

“Come  on;  get  him  out  of  this,”  said  Babb.  “The  train’s 
a-waitin’,  and  there's  somebody  outside  that’s  awful  anxious 
about  Tom.” 

“If  you’re  taking  me  up,  you’ll  have  to  arrest  the  boy,” 
snarled  Hite.  “He’s  a  thief  and  a  forger,  and  he's  wanted  in 
the  East  for  swindling  a  railroad.” 

“We've  heard  that  lie  before,  Hite,  and  we  don’t  believe  it,” 
said  Dick.  “Come,  get  a  move  on  you.  Look  out  for  him,  boys. 
Any  more  fellows  here,  Tom?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  There  may  be  other  caves,  but  I'm 
not  sure.” 

“There  ain’t  any,”  snarled  Hite,  as  the  men  pushed  him 
forward,  “and  it’s  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  found  this  one.” 

” That’s  easy,”  said  Dick.  “We  heard  you  talking,  and  you 
told  us  just  how  to  ge.  in.” 

“I  told  you  tnat  you  talked  too  loud,  Hank,”  laughed  Tom. 
“That  roof  is  a  regular  shute  for  sounds.” 

“We  got  onto  it  by  accident  first,”  said  Dick,  “Vira  Wells 
and  me,  and  then  when  we  came  back  this  fellow  told  us  just 
how  to  get  in.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?” 

“I  don't  know,”  said  Tom,  strangely  moved.  “We  can’t  let 
him  go,  and  I  don’t  know  that  I  want  him  locked  up.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Dick,  in  great  astonishment. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom,  carelessly,  and  then  he  went 
up  the  steps. 

“Ton’ll  have  to  help  me  with  Old  Hundred,  Dick,”  he  add^l, 
when  he  reached  the  outer  air,  “for  I’ve  got  a  bad  arm.  It’s 
not  serious,  but  it  bothers  me  just  now.” 

Vira  now  came  forward,  seeming  overjoyed  to  see  the  boy, 
and  said: 

“You  are  not  badly  hurt;  you  will  not  lose  your  arm?” 

“Oh,  no;  but  I’ll  have  to  go  slow  to-day.  It  isn’t  much  more 
than  a  flesh  wound,  I  guess.” 

“I’m  glad  of  that,”  said  Vira,  and  then  she  gave  Tom  a  look 
whieft  fairly  thrilled  him. 

Tom  went  back  to  his  train,  and  was  received  with  shouts 
of  welcome,  and  then,  taking  his  seat  on  the  engine,  he  gave 
Dick  his  directions,  and  the  broken  journey  was  resumed. 

Hite  was  put  off  at  the  next  town,  where  instructions  were 
given  to  the  police  to  forward  him  to  Mountainville,  the 
county  seat,  to  await  a  charge  of  attempted  abduction. 

Tom  continued  his  run  and  arrived  at  Goring  not  quite  half 
an  hour  late,  having  made  up  much  of  his  lost  time  on  the 
way,  and  earning  new  fame  for  himself  as  an  engineer,  and 
for  Old  Hundred  as  a  reliable  engine. 

When  they  stopped  Vira  came  up  to  the  cab  and  said: 

“You  must  have  your  arm  looked  after  at  once.  Father 
knows  an  excellent  surgeon  in  Goring,  and  you  must  go  to  him. 
Here  is  the  address,”  handing  Tom  a  card. 

“Thank  you,  I  will  see  him.” 

“I  should  hate  to  have  anything  serious  happen  to  you,” 
continued  the  girl.  “You  are  so  brave  and  so  good  an  engi¬ 
neer.” 

“You  are  brave  yourself,”  answered  Tom.  “Dick  told  me 
how  well  you  behaved,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  too  much, 
knowing  that  It  was  in  my  behalf.” 


“Dick  did  it  all,”  interrupted  Vira,  hastily.  “He  is  a  brave 
“You  can’t  do  anything  to  me,"  said  Hite,  doggedly.  “You  fellow,  and  thinks  the  world  of  you.  He  is  a  real  treasure, 
can't  prove  anything.”  and  would  do  anything  for  you.” 

“We  can  prove  that  you  ran  away  with  Tom,”  said  Dick,  j  “Yes,  Dick  is  all  right,  but  you  must  not  underestimate  what 
“That  ■  to  save  his  life.  If  I  hadn't  done  it,  those  fellows  you  did  yourself.  It  is  not  every  young  girl  who  can  handle  a 
would  r  a- e  killed  him.  They’re  down  on  him.”  pistol  as  you  do,  and  who  will  use  it  so  bravely.” 

•You’re  a  first-cJaas  liar,  Hite,”  said  Dick,  “but  you  can’t'  “I  could  not  help  it  when  you  were  in  danger,"  said  Vira, 
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blushing,  and  Tom  thought  she  looked  quite  as  pretty  now  as 
when  he  had  first  seen  her,  wearing  the  pink  sunbonnet. 

“And  it  is  not  every  girl  who  would  undertake  the  dangerous 
mission  of  carrying  a  lot  of  money  through  a  country  infested 
with  outlaws  and  robbers  as  you  did,’’  he  said.  “Why,  those 
villains  would  have  killed  you  had  they  known  it.” 

“Sh!  Ypu  must  not  speak  of  that;  you  must  forget - ” 

“The  girl  in  the  pink  sunbonnet?”  interrupted  Tom.  “I 
can’t,"  and  he  laughed.  “I  shall  remember  her  as  long  as  I 
live." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Wells  and  Stalker  came  up,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  say  more. 

Both  Wells  and  Stalker  congratulated  Tom  on  his  escape, 
and  then  Dick  came  along,  and  Tom  told  him  to  run  the 
engine  into  the  yard. 

Tom  saw  the  surgeon,  had  his  wound  attended  to,  and  by 
morning  was  so  much  improved  that  he  needed  very  little  of 
Dick’s  help,  and  in  two  or  three  days  was  able  to  use  both 
arms  as  well  as  before. 

“Now  you’ve  got  both  your  arms,  there  won’t  be  any  chance 
for  me  to  help  you  if  you  get  in  trouble  again,”  said  Dick. 

“Oh,  I  don't  know,”  said  Tom.  “I  think  you  would  find  a 
va’-,"  and  neither  knew  how  soon  this  was  to  come  true. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  CLEVER  RUSE. 

Tom  heard  next  morning  that  Hite  had  escaped  from  the 
lock-up  during  the  night,  and  that  although  officers  were  on  the 
lookout  for  him,  he  had  not  been  retaken. 

It  was  thought  that  his  escape  had  been  effected  by  friends 
outside,  but  as  he  had  not  been  generally  known,  this  theory 
did  not  receive  much  attention. 

“Well,  he’s  gone,’’  said  Tom,  when  the  news  was  reported  to 
him,  “and  I  suppose  we  will  hear  no  more  of  him.” 

“Maybe  not,”  said  Dick.  “If  he  cares  anything  for  his  own 
safety,  he  will  keep  himself  scarce.  What  I  wrnuld  like  to 
know,  however,  is  who  fired  that  shot  from  the  bushes.  It 
wasn’t  Hite,  for  he  came  out  much  farther  along  the  road. 
Whoever  it  was,  he  must  have  had  a  grudge  against  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  all  right  now,  anyhow,”  said  Tom,  “and  I  don’t 
care  if  I  find  out  who  did  it  or  not.” 

“Maybe  you  don’t,”  said  Dick,  “but  I  do,  and  if  I  can  find 
out  I  will.” 

It  was  a  week  after  the  adventure  just  beyond  Mountainville, 
and  they  had  reached  the  very  place  where  the  shot  had  been 
fired  at  Tom,  as  they  were  on  their  afternoon  run  to  Goring, 
when  just  as  Tom  stooped  to  see  to  somethfng  about  the  en¬ 
gine,  a  bullet  whizzed  past  where  his  head  had  been  an  instant 
before,  and  struck  the  woodwork  of  the  window  opposite. 

“Hello!  There  it  is  again!”  cried  Dick,  as  they  rushed  on. 
“Are  you  hurt,  Tom?” 

“No.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  a  shot?” 

“No.” 

“Here’s  the  mark  of  the  bullet;  yes,  and  here’s  the  bullet 
itself,”  said  Dick,  excitedly,  picking  a  battered  bit  of  lead  out 
of  the  wood  with  his  knife  blade.  “What  sort  of  a  bullet 
is  it?” 

“It  was  shot  from  a  rifle,  and  is  extra  large.  If  that  had  ever 
hit  me,  you’d  be  occupying  the  engine  alone,  Dick.” 

“It  was  fired  from  the  same  place  as  before,  and  if  you  had 
not  ducked  your  head  just  then,  you  would  have  been  hit. 
Some  fellow  is  laying  for  you,  and  we’ve  got  to  lay  for  him.” 


“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tom.  “I  will  look  out  the  next 
time.” 

Dick  said  no  more,  but  the  next  morning  as  Tom  was  putting 
on  his  jumper  and  overalls,  he  noticed  a  queer-looking  bundle 
in  his  locker. 

“What's  this,  Dick?”  he  asked. 

“That?”  laughed  Dick;  “oh,  that’s  a  decoy.” 

“A  decoy?” 

“Yes,  a  dummy.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  old  man?” 

“You’ll  see,  Tom.  What  do  you  think  of  this?  Is  it  any 
good?  I  don’t  know  much  about  buying  such  things,  but  I  can 
use  them  pretty  well  for  a  young  fellow.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?” 

He  handed  a  revolver  to  Tom  as  he  spoke,  and  watched  the 
other's  face  carefully  as  he  examined  it. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Tom.  “It’s  a  good  make,  and  seems 
true,  but  I  should  say  it  was  rather  a  heavy  caliber.” 

“But  you  think  it  will  shoot  straight?” 

“Yes,  it  appears  so.  I  should  want  to  try  it  once  or  twice, 
though,  before  I  could  say  positively.” 

“The  sights  seem  all  right  and  the  trigger  is  quick?” 

“Yes,  apparently.” 

“Then  that’s  all  right.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Dick?” 

“Use  it  in  case  of  necessity,”  said  the  boy  in  a  non-committal, 
manner. 

“Don’t  shoot  yourself  with  it,”  said  Tom,  handing  the  pistol 
back  to  Dick. 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid,”  and  Dick  stuck  the  pistol  in  his  hip 
pocket. 

“And  the  dummy,  Dick?” 

“Oh,  that’s  for  target  practice,”  laughed  the  other. 

Just  then  Babb  came  along.  Dick  began  bustling  about  the 
tender,  and  no  more  was  said  concerning  the  queer  bundle  in 
Tom’s  locker. 

They  were  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  place  where  the  two 
shots  had  been  fired  at  Tom,  when  Dick  came  into  the  cab, 
put  his  mouth  close  to  Tom’s  ear,  and  said: 

“I’m  going  to  use  that  dummy  now,  if  you  don’t  mind,  and  l 
want  you  to  do  just  as  I  say.” 

“All  right,  Dick.  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  want  you  to  get  up  and  sit  under  your  seat.  I’m  going  to 
put  the  dummy  in  your  place,  and  try  and  draw  the  fire  of 
those  villains.” 

“But  maybe  they  won’t  be  there  now.” 

“And  maybe  they  will.  Just  you  do  as  I  say.” 

Tom  left  his  place,  and  Dick  substituted  the  figure  he  had 
made,  propping  it  in  such  a  manner  that  to  one  on  the  road  it 
looked  just  like  a  man  on  the  engineer’s  scat. 

It  wore  a  blue  jumper  and  a  uniform  cap,  had  its  head  turned 
to  one  side,  and  its  hand  on  the  throttle,  and  had  such  a  nat¬ 
ural  look,  even  at  a  short  distance  away,  that  Tom  was  forced 
to  laugh. 

“Pretty  good,  Dick,”  he  said.  “You’re  a  regular  artist.  I 
don’t  know  if  your  plan  will  work,  though.” 

“Down  with  you,”  said  Dick,  and  then  as  Tom  crouched  be¬ 
side  his  high  perch,  the  boy  screened  himself  just  behind  the 
little  partition  back  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  see 
down  the  road  and  yet  escape  observation  himself. 

He  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  have  every 
sense  alert. 

Tom  watched  him,  his  own  revolver  grasped  firmly,  for  he 
knew  that  the  boy  was  ready  for  some  perilous  mission  and 
he  meant  to  help  him,  although  having  allowed  him  to  have  his 
own  way  in  the  matter. 

*  Dick  kept  his  eyes  on  the  road,  had  his  ears  open  to  catch 
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the  f  .intes;  sound,  end  had  his  hand  poised  so  as  to  throw  it 
t?p  in  an  Instant. 

As  they  neared  the  particular  clump  of  bushes  whence  the 
shots  had  been  fired,  Pick  saw  them  move  perceptibly,  not 
>Mh  the  wind,  but  is  some  one  was  behind  them  and  moving 

forward. 

As  they  were  nearly  abreast  of  the  clump  Dick  saw  a  puff 
of  smoke  come  from  them. 

^  One  the  instant  the  smoke  was  seen  he  threw  up  his  weapon 
and  fired  three  shots  in  quick  succession. 

'The  figure  on  Tom’s  bench  fell  forward,  and  Dick  fired 
another  shot. 

»  Simultaneously  with  the  falling  of  the  figure  and  quickly  fol- 
f  lowing  the  sound  of  Dick's  shot,  a  yell  of  pain  was  heard  from 
gJU)e  bushes,  and  a  man  was  seen  to  leap  into  the  air  and  then 
^plunge  forward. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you?”  cried  Dick,  in  shrill  tones,  darting  a 
swift  glance  back  along  the  track.  “That  settles  Pete  Budd,  I 

^  reckon.  ” 

Tom  was  on  his  feet  now,  and  looked  back. 

“No,  he’s  on  his  feet  again,”  he  cried,  “I’m  glad  you  didn’t 

kill  him.” 

“I’ve  settled  him,  anyhow,  for  he  knows  now  that  it’s  dan¬ 
gerous  to  fool  with  Old  Hundred  and  her  crew.  You  said  I’d 
find  a  way  to  help  you,  Tom,  and  so  I  did,  and  I  always  will." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  STRANGE  MESSAGE. 

_  When  Tom’s  train  ran  into  Mountainville  Rugs,  the  yard 
sni^riiitendent,  Mr.  Blauvelt  and  Mr.  Wells  came  up  to  the 
cab.  ’  ! 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  back  on  the  branch,  Tom?” 
,  asked  the  general  superintendent. 

“Anything  you  like,  sir,”  answered  the  boy. 

“The  Bad  River  bridge  is  all  right  again,”  said  Rugg,  “and 
you  won’t  have  any  trouble  there.” 

?  “I  never  did  have,”  laughed  Tom,  “it  was  the  bridge  that 

had  it.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  “if  you  go  on  the  branch, 
you’ll  have  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  B.  &  G.  road.” 

•  .  that?”  asked  Tom,  in  surprise. 

“Because  the  mining  company  is  making  a  deal  to  buy  the 
‘branch,  rolling  stock  and  everything.”  ' 

“Then  if  I  go  on  the  branch,  I’ll  lose  my  first  job.” 

“And  get  a  better  one,”  said  Rugg. 

“You  won’t  always  be  an  engineer,”  said  Wells,  “or,  at  least, 
>  not  a  locomotive  engineer.  You’ll  be  a  railroad  engineer. 
You’ve  got  it  in  you,  and  I  think  that  under  your  direction  we’ll 
some  day  build  the  branch  up  to  be  an  important  road.” 

,  “Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  the  branch,  Mr.  Wells?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  will  you  let  me  go,  Mr.  Rugg?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  will  you  sell  Old  Hundred,  Mr.  Blauvelt?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I’ll  go.  When  shall  it  be?” 

“Next  week.” 

“All  right.” 

“All  aboard!”  shouted  Babb,  bustling  about. 

“Do*  ;  Babb  go  with  the  outfit?”  asked  Tom,  laughing. 
“Yes,"  said  all  three  men. 

"Very  well,  then.  Dick  goes,  of  course.  By  the  way,  Dick 
did  the  business  for  Pete  Budd  back  here  a  piece.  You  might 
wjre  to  the  next  town  to  send  a  sheriffs  posse  and  break  up 
’  \  gang.  You  may  find  some  of  them  in  the  cave.” 


“All  aboard!"  shouted  Babb  again. 

“All  right,  Babb,”  said  Mr.  Blauvelt.  “It  isn’t  often  the 
superintendent  delays  a  train.  Let  her  go,  Babb.  Good-by, 
Tom.” 

The  run  to  Bulletville  was  continued,  the  three  men  waving 
their  hands  to  Tom,  and  Dick  saying  gleefully: 

“Well,  you’ll  lose  your  first  job,  Tom,  but  you’re  so  sure  and 
steady  that  you’ll  get  along  all  light.” 

“It’ll  be  ray  first  job  over  again,  Dick;  for  I  was  on  the 
branch  in  the  beginning,  and  I’m  going  back  to  it.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  you  the  boss  of  the  branch 
some  day,”  said  Dick. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  What  makes  you  think  that?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  an  idea  or  two  in  this  red  head  of  mine,”  laughed 
Dick,  “and  that’s  one  of  them.  You  just  wait,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  If  I’m  to  be  the  boss,  you  will  be  next  to  me,  Dick.” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know,”  said  Dick,  imitating  Tom’s  manner. 
“There’ll  be  some  one  else  next.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“A  young  lady  in  a  pink - ” 

“Step  your  nonsense,”  laughed  Tom,  blushing  furiously,  and 
Dick  went  about  his  work. 

When  they  made  their  run  that  afternoon  they  found  that 
the  bushes  behind  which  Budd  had  fired  that  last  shot  at 
Tom,  and  probably  the  others  as  well,  had  been  cut  down,  and 
in  the  next  town  they  learned  that  Budd  himself  had  been 
taken. 

“He  had  a  pretty  bad  hurt,”  said  their  informant,  “and  he 
was  easily  caught.” 

“He  won’t  die,  will  he?”  asked  Dick,  paling. 

“No,  or  least,  not  that  way;  but  it’s  likely  he’ll  die  fast 
enough  some  of  these  days,  by  a  rope.  There’s  a  bad  record 
against  him,  and  if  they  can  prove  several  murders  charged 
up  to  him,  he’ll  get  it.  Anyhow,  he’s  likely  to  stop  in  jail  for 
the  next  few  years  on  account  of  other  things.” 

“What  about  Dobbs  and  his  crowd?” 

“They’ve  skipped  out,  they  say,  over  in  the  region  of  Bad 
Man’s.” 

• 

"Then  you’ll  be  likely  to  see  them  again  and  have  trouble 
with  them,”  said  Dick.  “Ain’t  you  kinder  afraid  to  go  back?” 

“Ob,  I  don’t  know.  You  never  found  me  shirking  my  duty, 
trouble  or  no  trouble,  did  you,  Dick?” 

“No,  indeed.  You’re  too  sure  and  steady  for  that.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  wbat  about  Hite?” 

’  “Ncbcdy  knows  anything  about  him.  He  hasn't  been  caught, 
and  I  reckon  he’s  left  the  country.” 

“Do  they  know  who  helped  him  get  out?” 

“Well,  no,  they  don’t,  but  it's  pretty  generally  believed  that 
he  opened  the  doors  with  a  gold  key.  There’s  a  lot  o'  that  done 
in  these  parts.” 

“Bribery,  eh?”  said  Tom.  “Well,  Hite  is  not  above  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

“How  is  it  you  seem  to  know  so  much  about  the  fellow. 
Torn?”  asked  Dick,  as  they  started  out  again. 

“Why,  I  knew  him  in  the  East,  you  know,”  said  Tom,  col¬ 
oring.  “That’s  how.” 

Dick  did  not  ask  any  more  questions,  being  too  busy  just 
then,  and  after  that  he  forgot  to  do  so. 

The  next  morning  when  they  reached  Bulletville,  the  dis¬ 
reputable  boy  called  Kid  Ragg3  came  up  to  the  engine,  handed 
Tom  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper,  and  whispered: 

“He  wants  t.04  see  yer.  He’s  hurted  bad,  and  want  to  see 
yer  bad.  Yer  better  go,  ’cause  it’s  straight.” 

Then  Kid  darted  away,  as  Dick  came  forward,  and  Tom 
smoothed  out  the  paper  that  had  been  handed  him. 

There  was  a  note  written  on  it  In  a  sprawling  hand,  as 
iollov.'a: 
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"Tom: — I  am  dying.  If  you  want  to  see  me  alive  once  more, 
come  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  factory  in  the  alley.  I  am  sorry  I 
tried  to  do  you  up,  and  will  make  a  confession  that  will  clear 

your  name.  H.  H.” 

/ 

"What  is  it,  Tom?’’  asked  Dick,  seeing  the  young  engineer 
flush  deeply  as  he  folded  the  note. 

"It’s  a  letter  from  Hite.  He’s  dying,  and  wants  to  see  me.” 
"You  won’t  go?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

"It’s  a  trick.” 

"No,  I  guess  not.” 

“Let  me  see  the  note." 

Tom  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read  it,  saying: 

"Well,  suppose  he  is?  Do  you  have  to  go?” 

“Yes.” 

"Why?” 

"There  are  reasons.  Run  her  into  the  yard,  Dick.  You  can 
do  it  all  right,”  and  Tom  began  removing  his  working  clothes. 
"Don’t  you  want  me  to  go  with  you,  Tom?”  asked  Dick. 

"No.  ” 

"But  I  tell  you  it's  a  trick.” 

I  'I  don’t  believe  it,  Dick.  I  can’t  stay  away;  I  must  go,”  and 
Tom  put  on  his  hat  and  got  down  from  the  engine. 

He  walked  rapidly  away,  and  Dick  quickly  uncoupled  and  ran 
the  old  engine  into  the  yard. 

"All  the  same,  I’m  going  to  follow  him,”  he  muttered,  “and 
Old  Hundred’s  got  to  wait.  I  wouldn’t  trust  that  scoundrel  no 
more’n  I’d  trust  a  tramp  in  a  pantry,  and  I’m  going  to  be  on 
hand,  for  I  know  Tom’ll  need  me,  as  sure  as  I  live.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
tom’s  secret. 

Tom  went  at  once  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  factory  in  the  alley, 
the  part  that  had  been  the  cfBce  being  in  a  better  condition 
than  the  rest. 

The  sill  was  charred  and  blackened,  the  mantels  were  badly 
burned,  and  there  were  great  cracks  in  the  brick  walls,  and  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  the  place  seeming  to  afford  small  refuge  for 
any  one. 

Piles  of  rubbish  were  on  all  sides,  but  a  path  had  been 
cleared  through  the  piles  and  the  way  to  the  little  office  was 
open. 

Here  the  windows  were  broken,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  the  old  desk  and  railing  were  badly  charred,  and  the  floor 
was  burned  and  the  walls  blackened,  but  there  was  still  some 
sort  of  shelter,  and,  over  by  the  desk,  there  was  a  rude  bed 
upon  which  some  one  seemed  to  be  lying  as  Tom  entered. 

"Is  that  you,  Tom?”  asked  a  voice,  not  feeble  from  lack  of 
strength,  but  as  if  weakness  was  simulated. 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy  advancing.  “What  is  the  matter?  Were 
you  hurt  at  the  time  of  your  last  adventure?” 

"No,  not  then,  but  afterward.  That  villain  Dobbs  has  done 
for  me.  Come  over  here,  Tom,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

Tom  crossed  the  room  to  where  Hite  lay  on  the  bed,  and 
looked  at  him. 

There  was  not  much  light  in  the  place,  but  it  appeared  to  the 
boy  as  if  the  man  was  not  in  the  weak  state  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be  in,  and  he  began  to  grow  suspicious. 

“Come  closer,  Tom,”  the  man  said  in  a  much  weaker  and 
hoarser  voice  than  before.  “I  want  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  ”  * 

Tom  bent  over  the  bed,  ?md  jn  an  instant  the  man  threw  up 
his  arms,  seized  him  and  dragged  him  down. 

"I’ve  got  you  now,  you  young  cub,”  he  hissed,  as  he  leaped 
out  of  the  bed,  fully  dressed. 


Tom  attempted  to  rise,  when  the  man  struck  him  on  the 
head  and  dazed  him  for  an  instant.  *  *  - 

As  he  sat  on  the  floor,  trying  to  collect  his  senses,  Hite  bent 
over  him  and  hissed: 

“This  time  you’re  going  to  do  as  I  say,  you  self-willed  brat. 
I’ve  had  trouble  enough  with  you,  and  I  won’t  have  any  more. 
You’ll  do  as  I  want  you  to,  or  I’ll  kill  you.  Do  you  understand 
that?” 

“I  understand  that  you  are  a  treacherous  scoundrel,  as  you 
have  always  been,”  said  Tom,  “and  I  might  have  known  that 
you  would  have  been  up  to  some  such  trick  as  this.” 

“Shut  the  door,  Kid,”  said  Hite  to  the  boy  who  came  , 
shuffling  into  the  place.  "That  imp  of  a  crony  of  his  may  want  1 
to  follow.  If  he  does,  knock  him  on  the  head.” 

“You  can  be  sure  that  Dick  will  follow,”  said  Tom,  trying  j 
to  rise,  but  feeling  dizzy.  “He  knows  where  I  have  come,  ancT| 
if  I  don’t  return  he  will  be  sure  to  look  for  me.” 

"He  won’t  find  you,  then,”  laughed  Hite.  “Open  the  trap. 
Kid.” 

The  boy  pulled  up  a  loose  trap  door  near  where  Tom  was 
sitting,  and  the  young  engineer  saw  a  black  hole,  from  which 
came  foul  smells  and  poisonous  gases. 

"Chuck  him  down  there  when  I  give  the  word,  Kid,”  said 
the  man.  “Maybe  that’ll  bring  him  to  his  senses.” 

Again  Tom  tried  to  rise,  but  felt  weak  and  light-headed. 

He  hitched  himself  away  from  the  opening  a  little,  and 
said: 

"If  you  touch  me,  young  imp.  I’ll  throw  you  down  there, 
wherever  it  is.  There’s  no  use  in  your  using  threats,  Hank, 
for  they  won’t  move  me.  You’ve  tried  that  before.” 

"We.’ll  see  if  they  won’t,”  snarled  the  man,  coming  closer  and 
putting  a  pistol  under  the  boy’s  nose.  "You’ll  do  what  I  sa>’ 
and  not  make  any  fuss  about  it,  or  I’ll  know  why.  Are  -you 
going  in  with  me  on  the  new  deal?” 

“No. 

“The  mining  company  has  bought  the  branch  and  you’ll  have 
a  big  stake  in  it,  ’cause  they  like  you.  You’ve  got  a  pull  with 
old  Wells,  and  you  can  work  things  all  right.  _  Will  you  do  it?”^- 

“No.” 

“Confound  your  obstinacy,  don’t  you  see  that  you  won’t  be  ■ 
suspected,  and  that  you  can  make  three  or  four  times  your 
salary  on  the  outside  as  well  as  have  a  good  thing  on  the  , 
inside?”  1  ,  | 

“You’re  only  wasting  your  breath,  Hank,”  said  Tom,  push-jj 
ing  the  man’s  pistol  aside  and  trying  again  to  rise.  “I  .tell  you  I 
I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  your  scheme.” 

"Give  him  a  shove,  Kid,”  growled  the  man,  stepping  ha.  k-J 

"If  you  come  any  nearer,  I’ll  throw  you  down,”  muttered 
Tom,  pulling  himself  further  away  from  the  opening,  the  foul 
air  from  which  seemed  to  take  away  his  strength. 

"Why  don’t  yer  push  him  down  yerself,  Hank?”  snarled  the 
Kid.  “You’re  a  stranger  to  me.  Der  iugincer’d  knock  me 
down  if  I  was  to  try  it.”  /* 

“Once  more,  will  jou  do  as  I  tell  you?”  asked  Hite,  coining 
forward. 

"No.” 

“Then,  hang  you  for  an  obstinate  cur,  I'll  throw  you  down 
in  that  pest  hole  and  let  you  rot.” 

He  rushed  at  Tom,  who  staggered  to  his  feet  and  reached  for 
his  pistol,  only  to  find  that  it  was  not  in  its  usual  place. 

Take  care,  Hite!  We’ll  die  together  if  you  are  not  v  ise. 

I  am  desperate.” 

The  man  seized  him  and  began  to  drag  him  toward  the  hclo 
in  the  floor. 

I  om  struggled,  and  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  mail’s  re¬ 
volver  from  his  grasp,  but  dropped  it  in  the  clinch  that  quickly 
followed.  *  t 
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•  Vlite  ^as  slowly  dragging  Tom  toward  the  hole,  but  could 
not  release  the  boy  s  grasp  on  him. 

Suddenly  Kid  uttered  a  startled  exclamation,  and  then  a 

<■’ r*,sh  w  as  heard. 

HfcRanot-her  instant  Dick  rushed  into  the  plate,  pistol  in 

hand. 

I  ■'  go  of  that  boy,  you  villain!” 

^Lcok  out,  Dick;  there’s  a  hole  in  the  floor. 

-CJom<i  on.  fellows!”  shouted  Dick.  ‘-This  way!” 

uttered  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  threw  off  Tom's 
r..n>r  and  dashed  toward  the  narrow  door  near  the  desk. 

i»k  took  quick  aim  at  the  scoundrel,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
fif11  sprang  forward  and  threw  up  his  arm. 

^Tke  bullet  went  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  the 
H^t  moment  Hite  had  escaped. 

What  did  you  do  that  for,  Tom?”  Dick  asked. 

1‘IJpcnif.e  I  could  not  let  you  kill  my  father." 

0 

U  _ 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LAST  OF  A  BAD  MAN. 

For  a  few  moments  Dick  wfas  absolutely  speechless,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Tom  in  wonder  and  his  arms  falling  limp  at  bis  sides. 
“Your  father?”  he  gasped  at  last. 

“  Yes.  ”  *.  \ 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  scoundrel  is  your  father?” 
“Yes,  Dick.” 

“But  he  is  a  thief,  an  outlaw,  everything  bad.” 

\^I  .know  it,  Dick,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I 
have  denied  him  for  years,  and  yet  I  cannot  see  him  shot 
down  like  a  dog.” 

“It’s  what  he  deserves.  He  would  have  killed  you.  Ugh! 
What’s  .in  that  hole?  It’s  perfectly  awful.  He  would  have 
thrown  you  down  there  if  I  hadn’t  come.  He’s  a  miserable 
villain,  and  if  you  are  his  son  he  doesn’t  care  a  rap  for  you 
unly  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  your  smartness.” 

“Yes,  l.-kuow,  Dick,”  said  Tom.  “but  don’t  stay  here.  I’ll 
tell,  you  about  it.” 

They  left  the  ruin,  Kid  having  disappeared,  and  -when  they 
reached  the  outer  air  Tom  regained  his  color  and  strength  and 
l^Was  soon  himself  again. 

“It  w:as  a  trick,”  said  Dick,  as  they  walked  toward  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  “The  man  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  you  were 
*7SSn '*ocled  by  him.  I  knew  something  was  wrong,  and  so  I 
followed.  I  meant  to  get  others,  but  was  In  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  My  calling  out  deceived  that  scoundrel,  though. 

'  "Yes,  and  came  just  in  time.  I  got  a  crack  on  the  head  and 
th*>  bad  air  from  that  hole  made  me  dizzy.  Then  the  wound  in 
f  my  shoulder  troubled,  me  again.  If  you  had  not  come,  I  would 
have  been  thrown  down  into  that  horrible  place.  What  is  it?” 

“An  old  sewer  and  sluiceway.  The  gases  would  have  over¬ 
come  you  in  a  short  time.  That  boy  Kid  Raggs  is  as  bad  as 
Hit e,  and  ought  to  be  locked  up.” 

•I  don’t  th’nk  Hite  will  stay  around  here,”  said  Tom.  “I 
will  not  trust  him  again.  It’s  a  hard  matter,  Dick,  to  distrust 
one’s  father.  I  knew  the  man’s  evil  nature.  I  have  known  it 
for  yoa.s,  hut  when  I  thought  he  was  dying,  I  had  to  go  to 
him." 

*yr  and  he  reckoned  on  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Yon  wouldn’t  want  to  lock  him  up.  He  would  tell  every  one 
that  you  wer^  his  son,  and  turn  all  your  friends  against  you. 
H«  is  Just,  bad  enough  and  sneaky  enough  to  do  a  thing  like 

that  * 

*  ta'.'i  Tom,  sadly.  “I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  had 

/  beped  that  away  out  here  I  would  never  see  him  again;  that  he 


would  not  find  me.  After  all,  the  world  Is  small.  If  he  does 
not  go  away,  I  shall  have  to,  but  maybe  he  will  find  me  again.” 

"You  stay  where  you  are,”  said  Dick,  emphatically.  "1-Ie 
won’t  stay.  He  thinks  too  much  of  his  freedom — more  than  of 
his  spite  against  you.  You’ll  have  friends  enough  here  for 
you’ve  proved  yourself  sure  and  steady,  and  they  won’t  go  back 
on  you.  That  ruffian  cannot  Injure  you,  and  he’ll  sneak  away, 
you’ll  see,  unless  he’s  arrested  first." 

They  had  reached  the  yard,  and,, climbing  up  to  his  place  on 
the  old  engine,  Tom  sat  down  and  said: 

“My  name  is  not  Tam  Hall,  nor  Is  it  Hite.  My  father’s 
name  is  Henry  Huntington,  but  he  was  called  Hank  by  his 
cronies.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Hite,  and  generally  went 
by  it.  I  am  glad  he  did  not  use  my  name,  which  I  dropped  for 
good  reasons  till  I  could  clear  it.  My  name  is  Thomas  Hal¬ 
stead  Huntington,  but  Tom  Hall  was  good  enough  when  I 
came  out  here.” 

“And  your  mother?”  asked  Dick,  in  a  low  tone. 

“She  is  dead.  That  man  made  her  life  wretched,  and  she 
died  when  I  was  just  a  boy  of  ten.  I  knew  enough  to  know 
why  she  died.  I  would  not  live  with  the  man  afterward,  al¬ 
though  he  tried  to  make  me,  claiming  that  he  had  a  right  to 
my  services  till  I  was  of  age.” 

“Was  there  no  one  else?” 

"No.  My  mother  was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents  were 
dead.  I  went  to  school,  but  from  the  time  I  was  twelve  I 
earned  enough  to  pay  my  own  way,  and  then  I  had  friends  who 
helped  me,  sent  me  where  I  could  develop  my  mechanical  skill 
and  bought  me  tools. 

“I  could  make  models  of  machinery  when  I  was  fourteen, 
and  all  my  spare  time  was  devoted  to  this  work.  Then  I  began 
to  work  out  my  own  ideas,  building  small  and  delicate  but 
practicable  machines  while  I  was  still  studying. 

“At  seventeen  I  left  school  and  went  into  a  machine  shop, 
afterward  getting  on  the  railroad  and  working  for  a  year  as  a 
fireman,  although  I  was  perfectly  competent  to  be  an  engineer, 
but  my  age  was  in  my  way. 

“Hite,  as  I  prefer  to  call  him,  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  and 
got  me  to  build  a  very  small  and  compact  press,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  things  of  its  kind,  saying  that  he  would  patent  it 
for  me  and  make  my  fortune. 

“The  press  was  used  to  print  forged  stock  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  forty  thousand  dollars’  worth  was  printed,  al¬ 
though  the  road  was  worth  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

“Hite  and  his  friends  attempted  to  dispose  of  their  spurious 
stock,  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  it  in  England, 
but  then  by  a  lucky  accident  the  secret  came  out. 

“Hite  tried  to  drag  my  name  into  the  thing,  and  covered  his 
own  crime  till  he  could  escape. 

“I  "was  exonerated,  but  many  believed  me  guilty.  I  lost  my 
job  on  the  road  and  found  it  impossible  to  get  anything  else. 
My  old  friends  were  dead  or  far  away;  people  distrusted  me. 
I  had  no  one  to  advise  or  help  me.  I  was  afraid  that  Hite 
would  contrive  to  get  me  in  his  grasp,  and  so  I  left  home  and 
came  West. 

“I  worked  here  and  there,  tramped  when  I  could  not  get 
money  to  ride,  and  finally  reached  Mountainville,  two  thousand 
miles  and  more  from  my  old  home,  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  wrould  get  a  job  as  an  engineer  In  spite  of  everything.” 

“And  you  got  it,”  said  Dick,  “and  that  scoundrel  Isn’t  going 
‘to  get  it  away  from  you.  Wells  is  your  friend,  and  so  is 
Blauvelt,  and  so  is  everybody  on  the  road.  Look  w’hat  you’ve 
made  of  Old  Hundred!  There  isn’t  a  more  reliable  locomotive 
on  the  whole  line  than  she  is,  and  yet  she  had  the  worst  kind 
of  a  reputation.  If  you  built  her  a  good  one,  I  guess  you’ll 
make  a  good  one  for  yourself  all  right.  You  won’t  see  any 
more  of  Hank  Hite,  and  If  you  do,  you  don’t  want  to  care. 
He  can’t  hurt  you.  and  he  won’t,  so  just  forget  all  about  him.” 
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At  that  moment  the  boys  heard  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  station,  and  both  looked  out  of  the  window 
of  the  cab. 

‘‘There’s  a  crowd  gathering,”  said  Dick.  “There’s  some  sort 
cf  an  excitement.  It  might  he  a  light.  Guess  we’d  better  wait 
and  find  out,  and  not  get  in  it  ourselves.” 

“That's  a  wise  plan,”  said  Tom,  "and  too  few  adopt  it  at 
such  times.” 

A  few  minutes  later  they  .started  toward  the  station,  and 
presently  met  Babb,  who  seemed  greatly  excited. 

“Well,  that’s  the  last  of  him,"  he  said.  ‘‘He  was  trying  to 
get  out  of  town  when  Sharpley  and  a  couple  o’  constables  ar¬ 
rested  him.” 

“Who  was  trying  to  get  away?”  asked  Tom. 

“He  made  a  fuss,  grabbed  a  pistol  out  of  Sharpley’s  belt 
and  shot  himself  dead.” 

“Who  did?”  asked  Dick. 

“Why,  Hank  Hite,  of  course.  I  thought  I  told  you.” 

“So  he’s  dead  then,”  said  Tom.  “I’m  glad  you  didn’t  do  it, 
Dick,  and  now,  let’s  forget  him,  for  he  can  do  neither  of  us  anj 
more  harm.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tom  found  the  body  of  the  dead  outlaw  in  the  freight  house, 
and  said  to  the  sheriff’s  officer. 

"I  will  take  charge  of  him.  I  knew  him,  and  will  see  that  he 
has  a  decent  funeral.  It  will  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  coro¬ 
ner,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  maybe  so.  The  man  shot  himself;  I  did  not  shoot 
him.” 

"So  I  understand.  Well,  notify  me  when  the  business  is 
finished,  and  I  will  see  to  the  disposal  of  the  remains.” 

The  next  day  there  was  a  quiet  funeral,  and  Hank  Hite  was 
buried  in  a  quiet  corner  of  a  little  cemetery  out  cf  town,  and 
before  long  he  was  forgotten,  no  one  seemed  to  .nquire  who 
was  laid  in  the  obscure  grave  marked,  only  by  a  stone  bearing 
the  inscription:  “H.  H.,  aged  forty  years.” 

Besides  Dick,  only  the  superintendent  and  Mr.  Wells  knew 
the  relationship  which  the  dead  man  had  borne  to  Tom,  and 
they  kept  the  matter  secret,  Tom  stipulating  that  Vira  should 
be  informed,  and  requesting  Dick  to  keep  his  know-ledge  to 
himself. 

Pete  Budd  was  tried  and  sent  to  jail  for  a  long  term,  and  the 
neighborhood  knew  no  more  of  him. 

Jim  Dobbs  continued  his  career  in  the  vicinity  of  Bad  Man’s, 
and  attempted  to  hold  up  the  first  train  that  ran  over  the 
Branch,  after  the  mining  company  took  hold  of  it,  and  was 
promptly  shot  by  some  of  the  trainmen. 

The  members  of  his  gang  were  caught,  tried  and  sent  to 
jail  for  various  terms,  none  of  which  was  less  than  five  years, 
and  so  that  part  of  the  country  was  rid  of  a  pest  that  had  long 
made  it  an  undesirable  place  in  Which  to  live. 

Tom  took  Old  Hundred  over  the  Branch  along  with  Dick  and 
Babb,  a^fl  made  two  trips  a  day  for  a  considerable  time — 
until  he  had  a  better  position  offered  him,  in  fact. 

From  being  an  engine  with  a  bad  record,  No.  100 
became  known  as  the  most  reliable  locomotive  in  those  parts, 
and  all  because  it  had  an  engineer  who  understood  it  and  his 
business,  and  could  get  the  most  out  of  everything  that  he  had 
charge  of. 

The  Branch  was  double-tracked,  a  telegraph  line  was  estab¬ 
lished,  new  bridges  were  built,  the  road  was  greatly  improved, 
new  towns  sprang  up  all  along  the  line,  and  for  twenty  miles 
beyond,  when  it  was  extended  to  that  distance,  and  from  being 
a  wild,  rough  country,  peopled  mostly  by  ignorant  and  lawless 
men,  the  section  became  the  home  of  peaceable,  industrious 
people  and  daily  grew  in  wealth  and  importance. 


- - ; - — 7 

The  name  of  Bad  Man’s  became  a  misnomer,  and  was 
changed  to  Mine  City,  the  hovels  along  the  road  gave  place  to 
neat  cottages,  hold-ups  were  unknown,  honest  men  fiockctj  'to 
the  region,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  Mountainvillo  it¬ 
self  was  only  the  equal  of  Mine  City,  instead  of  being  its 
superior.  ,‘**A 

Many  of  the  changes  were  due  to  Tom  Hall,  as  he  continued 
to  be  known,  his  abilities  as  a  railroad  and  mining  engineer 
proving  to  be  considerable,  and  increasing  with  practice  and  a 
chance  to  develop  themselves. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  Tom  went  East  for  a  few  months, 
and  when  he  returned  it  was  made  known  that  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Huntington  had  been  completely  exonerated  of  all  blame  in 
the  matter  of  the  forgeries  against  the  Crooked  Valley  Rail¬ 
road,  and  that  his  name  was  as  free  from  stain  as  that  of  tfaffl 
most  respected  citizen  in  the  land.  -Ju 

Shortly  after  his  return  Tom  was  married  to  Vira  Wells,  and 
Dick  was  the  best  man. 

At  the  same  time  Tom  gave  up  his  position  as  engineer  on  . 
the  Branch  and  Dick  took  his  place,  giving  general  satisfaction 
and  being  as  well  liked  as  any  man  on  the  road,  next  to  Tom. 

Babb  gave  up  his  place  of  conductor  to  take  that  of  train 
dispatcher  at  Mountainville,  and  everybody  said  that  it  was 
wonderful  what  a  nice  man  he  had  become,  just  the  opposite 
of  the  cross,  crabbed  fellow  he  had  once  been. 

Babb  himself  admitted  the  change,  and  said: 

“It’s  just  this  here:  If  a  man  gets  a  bad  reputation  he’s 
got  to  hustle  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  it’ll  stick  to  him.  Old  Hun¬ 
dred  had  a  bad  record,  and  Tom  Huntington  proved  that  it 
wasn’t  deserved.  Then  he  took  hold  of  me,  and  changed  my 
reputation  just  as  he  had  changed  the  injine’s,  and  there  ain’t 
a  man  in  the  whole  world  that  I’d  do  more  for  than  I  would/'' 
for  Tom,  and  I  guess  that  if  Old  Hundred  could  talk,  she’d  say 
the  same.” 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then.  Tom  is  president  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  mining  company.  Dick  is  general  superin¬ 
tendent.  Wells  and  Stalker  have  retired,  and  Blauvelt  is 
thinking  of  doing  so.  Babb  and  Rugg  and  Hogg  have  life  pen¬ 
sions,  and  the  man  most  respected  by  them,  and  all  who  know? 
him,  was  once  a  boy  engineer,  and  took  his  first  job  under 
most  adverse  circumstances. 

Last  of  all,  in  a  building  on  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Huntington's 
spacious  grounds  stands  an  old  locomotive,  out  of  date  and 
old-fashioned,  but  kept  always  clean  and  bright  and  ready  for 
work,  although  it  never  does  any,  and  on  the  boiler-head,  in 
shining  brass  are  the  figures  100,  and  Babb,  who  loves  to  keep 
them  bright,  says: 

"That’s  the  best  old  gal  in  the  business,  and  that’s  her  door¬ 
plate, *and  when  I  die  I  want  her  to  be  fired  up  and  toot  over 
my  grave,  so’s  to  let  the  folks  know  that  old  Babb’s  gone,  but 
till  that  time  I’m  goin’  to  look  out  for  her,  for,  old  as  she  is, 
she's  just  like  Tom  Hall,  suref  and  steady.” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “ONE  THOUSAND  MILES 
FROM  LAND;  OR,  LOST  IN  THE  GULF  STREAM.  By  Capt. 
Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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•  _  the  ghost  of  the  old  house. 


By  D.  W.  Stevens. 


The  i nidents  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  on  a  snowy 
•:v>r.rnas  Eve.  many  years  ago. 

tlien  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  and,  like  many 
v  uri-  people,  somewhat  superstitious. 

M\  mother  and  father  had  been  invited  to  spend  Christ- 
''.v>  \'wh  some  relatives,  and  we  were  alone  in  the  old 
house  in  the  country. 


^  e  had  sat — that  is,  I  and  my  sister,  who  was  some  five 
~J"?V  ">  older  than  myself — telling  ghost  stories,  till  we 
Hogan  to  fancy  the  lights  burned  blue,  and  every  howl  of 
the  wind,  as  it  swept  the  snowflakes  against  the  windows, 
seemed  to  be  the  voices  of  perturbed  spirits. 

At  length  we  heard  sounds  different  from  those  that 
had  gone  before,  and,  pale  and  trembling,  I  started  to  my 
fvvt.  saying  in  a  hushed  whisper: 

“It's  the  strangest  no:se  I  ever  heard.  The  house  must 
be  haunted,  for  only  a  ghost  could  be  guilty  of  making 
such  an  unearthly  sound.” 

•‘Nonsense!”  replied  my  sister  Hattie,  with  a  little  ner¬ 
vous  laugh.  “It’s  only  the  wind,  or  a  mouse  stirring  in 

the — * — ” 

Hattie  glanced  apprehensively  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
direction  indicated,  quite  white  and  startled. 

-  “How  foolish  it  was  of  us  to  think  of  staying  two  whole 
m  in  this  great  old  house  alone!  I  wish  cousin  Jack 
were  here,  for  if  a.  ghost  were  really  to  make  its  appearance 
what  should  we  ever  do?” 

.  “I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  ghosts  troubling  us  as  I  am 
«>f  robbers.  Thank  Heaven!  all  the  doors  are  locked  be- 
low,  and  no  one  can  get  in  without  our  hearing  them,  were 
they  to  walk  ever  so  softly,”  said  I. 


During  the  .absence  of  our  parents  my  sister  Hattie  and 
I  had  volunteered  to  remain  at  home  and  take  charge  of 
.  affairs  until  their  return. 

The  only  person  besides  ourselves  in  the  house — a  great 
\  rambling  old  structure,  with  innumerable  chimneys  and 
ga ll£S'  and  weather-stained  porches — was  a  female  domes- 
_  y  .  who  slept  in  a  remote  chamber  on  the  first  floor. 

We  went  up  to  our  rooms  early  in  the  evening,  for  we 
feit  a  little  timid,  in  spite  of  the  often  expressed  assertion 
'  ‘that  we  were  not  a  bit  afraid. 

The  silver  was  kept  in  a  small  safe  in  my  mother’s  apart¬ 
ment'.  which  communicated  with  ours,  and  could  not  be 
reached  otherwise  without  going  througth  a  long  hall,  the 
tbe  door  of  which  was  both  locked  and  bolted  from  the 
inside. 

The  noise  that  had  so  startled  us  was  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  before  heard — a  kind  of  stealthy,  uncertain  rust¬ 
ling.  as  if  made  unintentionally,  and  entirely  against  the 
will  of  whatever  or  whoever  it  was  that  occasioned  it. 
Naturally  courageous,  and  accustomed  to  acting  as  well 
thinking  for  myself,  I  arose,  locked  the  door,  dropped 
the  ctirtain  and  took  a  look  around  the  room, 
po  sign  of  either  ghost  or  robbers  was  to  be  seen. 

“A  brave  pair  we  are,  I  must  say,”  said  I,  taking  a 
volorne  of  poems  from  the  table  and  beginning  to  read 


Lut  I  had  scarcely  read  three  lines  before  the  same  low, 
strange  rustling  sound  was  heard  again. 

Hattie  quickly  turned  round  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
the  closet,  the  door  of  which  stood  partlv  open. 

A  huge,  old-tashioned  oak  chest  was  in  one' corner,  and 
abo\e  it  hung  a  numberless  array  of  garments — dresses, 
skirts  and  ladies’  apparel  of  all  kinds. 

It  must  surely  be  a  mouse,  for  there  can’t  lie  anything 
else  in  the  closet,”  said  Hattie,  in  a  frightened  whisper4. 

I  got  up,  flung  the  cioset  door  wide  and  gave  the  skiits 
a  vigorous  shake. 

1  even  mounted  the  old  chest  and  took  a  prolonged  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  upper  shelves,  moving  bonnet  boxes  and  shawls, 
and  everything  movable  within  my  reach. 

But  mouse  there  was  none,  nor  any  indication  that  one  . 
had  ever  been  there. 

It  is  very  odd,”  observed  Hattie,  in  a  low  tone,  noting 
anxiously  the  result  of  my  search. 

“I  wonder  if  there  are  truly  any  such  things  as  spirits?” 

Ot  course  not.  e  are  only  a  little  nervous,  for 
there  is  really  nothing  there.” 

And  I  gave  the  skirts  another  shake,  by  way  of  adding 
a  point  to  my  words. 

Hattie  said  no  more,  and  I  resumed  my  seat,  firmlv  de¬ 
termined  not  to  again  allow  my  fears  to  get  the  better  of 
my  reason. 

Hattie,  after  a  while,  said  she  would  go  to  bed,  and  I 
might  have  my  book  and  the  ghost  all  to  myself. 

But  it  was  rather  lonely  sitting  up  alone,  so  I  thought 
the  wisest  thing  1  could  do  was  to  follow  her  example,  but 
not  until  I  had  made  sure  that  the  door  was  locked,  and 
had  placed  a  shaded  chamber  lamp  on  the  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  bed. 

It  must  have  been  near  11  o’clock  when  I  was  awak¬ 
ened — not  by  a  sound,  for  I  did  not  hear  any,  hut  by 
something  that  seemed  like  a  shadow  passing  between  me 
and  the  light. 

I  sprung  up  and  looked  everywhere  about  the  room 
for  some  sign  of  the  mysterious  presence,  or  whatever  it 
was,  that  had  so  unpleasantly  awakened  me,  but  I  saw 
nothing. 

I  partially  dressed,  then  drew  up  the  curtain  and  looked 
out  on  the  lawn.  Absolute  silence  reigned  everywhere. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  1  threw  myself  on  the  bed. 

But  I  could  not  sleep,  and  lay  for  more  than  an  hour 
gazing  absently  at  the  faint  ray  of  light  that  shimmered 
across  the  carpet  and  drifted,  wan  and  shadow-like,  on  the 
wall. 

Presently  I  saw  the  lid  of  the  old  oak  chest  slowly  rise, 
and  two  tierce  black  eyes,  framed  in  a  matted  mass  of 
long,  jet  black  hair,  peered  cautiously  forth. 

My  heart  stood  still,  the  blood  seemed  freezing  in  my 
veins,  and  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  I  should  die  of  sheer 
terror. 

A  large,  muscular  hand  next  appeared,  holding  up  the 
lid  of  the  chest  with  noiseless  care,  and  the  sight  of  it 
aroused  withiu  me  a  mad  kind  of  desperate  daring,  such 
as  I  never  supposed  1  possessed. 

With  a  wild  cry  to  Hattie,  I  sprung  from  the  bed,  and 
with  all  the  strengt’  1  was  master  of  forced  down  the  lid. 

“Help,  Hattie —  ,  ick!”  I  cried,  or  we  are  lost!” 

With  a  single  Vm-ml  through  the  door  she  was  by  my 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


side,  her  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembling  like  an 
aspen. 

“Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake! — what  is  it?”  she  gasped. 

“A  man — a  burglar — a  murderer,  for  all  I  know!  Hold 
hard  for  your  life  !” 

The  half-smothered  wretch,  by  a  superhuman  effort, 
succeeded  in  forcing  off  one  hinge  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
admit  air  enough  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being 
suffocated  in  his  strange  prison. 

Another  wrench,  and  the  remaining  hinge  was  started. 

A  second  convulsive  movement,  so  violent  as  to  make 
the  stout  old  chest  fairly  quiver,  and  five  grimy  fingers 

were  thrust  out  in  a  vain  attempt  to  clutch  my  throat. 

* 

I  bore  down  with  all  my  might,  but  the  terrible  hand 
maintained  its  advantage,  and  inch  bv  inch  the  lid  was 
slowly  shoved  aside,  until  only  our  united  strength  held  it 
in  place. 

Hattie  did  her  best  to  aid  my  efforts,  but  when  two 
glaring  black  eyes  appeared  on  a  level  with  the  fearful 
hand  she  lost  all  control  of  herself,  and  a  loud,  ear-piercing 
shriek  broke  from  her  ashy  lips. 

The  nearest  neighbor  lived  half  a  mile  away. 

"We  were  utterly  alone,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ruffian  in  the  chest,  who,  should  he  escape,  would  doubt¬ 
less  murder  us  both  and  burn  the  house  afterward,  per¬ 
haps,  to  hide  the  double  crime. 

The  thought  was  appalling,  and  though  she  had  no  hope 
of  help  reaching  us,  Hattie  continued  to  scream  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  and  every  shriek  was  like  that  of  one  in  mor¬ 
tal  agony.  Hark!  Someone  was  coming! 

An  answering  shout  from  below,  a  shivering  of  glass 
and  window-sash,  and  up,  the  stairs,  three  at  a  time,  came 
our  cousin  Jack. 

Hattie  flew  to  the  door,  and  then  fell  to  the  floor  in  a 
dead  faint. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed  Jack,  as  he  entered. 
“What  is  the -  Eh?” 

The  man  sprang  from  the  chest  and  made  a  dash  for 

the  door. 

Jack  instantly  seized  him,  clapped  a  revolver  to  the 
villain’s  ear,  and  in  no  gentle  tones  admonished  him  to 
surrender  if  he  did  not  want  to  die  tliere  and  then. 

The  ruffian,  .‘-eeing  that  resistance  was  of  no  further 
avail,  sullenly  permitted  himself  to  be  bound. 

He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  his  glittering  eyes  told 
plainly  of  the  fury  raging  in  his  heart. 

A  plentiful  use  of  cold  water  quickly  restored  Hattie  to 
consciousness,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk  we 
threw  on  our  clothes,  and  went  out  into  the  hall,  where 
the  burglar  lay,  prone  on  the  floor,  securely  bound  hand 

and  foot. 

“I  happened  to  be  passing  the  house  at  the  moment, 
and  I  heard  your  screams,”  explained  Jack,  “so  I  made 
all  haste  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  little  expecting  to  find 
you  in  quite  so  perilous  a  fix,  though  I  felt  sure  you  must 
be  in  sore  need  of  help,  for  never  before  did  T  hear  such 
a  series  of  blood-curdling  shrieks  as  those  with  which 
Hattie  has  just  been  favoring  us.” 

*Cattie  shuddered,  and  crept  closer  to  the  strong,  cour¬ 
ageous  Jack;  and  not  till  the  next  day  did  we  know  that 


the  man  we  had  held  captive  in  the  old  oak  chest  for.  two 
mortal  hours  was  once  the  most  daring  burglar  in  4he 
whole  of  those  parts. 


THE  EARNINGS  OF  AVIATORS. 


Croesus-like  have  been  the  recent  reported  earnings  of 
aviators  in  the  past  three  years.  In  1909  four  or  five  ex¬ 
ceptionally  skilled  airmen  did  take  $5*000  apiece  out  of 
the  flying  game;  three  exceeded  this  sum  by  perhaps 
$25,000.  But,  in  the  main,  the  aviator  who  cleared 
$10,000  in  a  year  or  averaged  $200  a  week  in  1909,  19P9 
or  1911  was  not  only  exceptional  but  accounted  more  than 
lucky.  Why?  Because  of  old  Captain  Demand  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Supply.  A  competent  airman  can  be  graduated  from 
any  well-regulated  school  in  three  weeks,  and  as  long  as 
even  $75  a  week  can  be  earned  by  flying  there  will  be  no 
deal tli  of  applicants  for  the  jobs. 

The  Wrights  have  paid  their  flyers — and,  incidentally,  no 
better  airmen  have  ever  been  before  the  public  than  the 
men  presented  by  the  Dayton  company — just  $20  a  week 
and  $50  additional  for  every  day  on  which  they  flew,  re¬ 
gardless  of  tlie  number  of  flights  made  or  how  much  they 
won  in  prizes.  At  these  figures  the  Wrights  have  had  con- 
siderably  more  trouble  in  turning  applicants  away  than 
in  finding  men  to  fly  their  machines.  Refusal  to  allow 
their  aviators  to  fly  on  Sundays,  travel,  breakages,  bad^ 
weather,  ill  health,  etc.,  have — on  the  authority  of  Fjg/ik 
Cotfyn,  the  passenger-carrying  expert  of  the  Wright  Tam 
—prevented  any  of  the  Dayton  flyers  from  averaging  $200 
a  week. 

All  the  Curtiss  aviators  work  on  a  percentage  basis. 
This  ranges  from  35  per  cent,  to  the  lessor  lights  to  50 
per  cent,  to  Lincoln  Beachcy,  who,  barring  perhaps  Rene 
Simon  and  Roland  Garros,  of  France,  is  the  greatest  ex¬ 
hibition  flyer  in  the  world.  But  as  practically  every  Cur¬ 
tiss  exhibition  contract  is  based  on  a  half-and-half  division 
of  the  gate  receipts  with  the  local  promoters,  it  will  he 
seen  that  even  the  highest-paid  Curtiss  operator  can  at 
best  get  but  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  gate  receipts.  And 
$50  was  frequently  the  total  sum  taken  in  at  the  box 
offices  of  aeroplane  exhibitions  during  1911. 


A  writer  in  a  French  newspaper  has  been  investigating 
the  origin  of  stockings.  It  appears  that  Henry  II.,  when, 
preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister  in  1559,  first  gave 
the  idea  for  silk  hose,  and  was  the  first  to  wear  silk  knitted 
stockings  at  that  epoch-making  event.  A  hundred  years  j 
later  one  Hindres  established  a  factory  for  stockings  in""' 
the  Bois  1c  Boulogne.  This  was  the  first  factory  in  France. 

It  was  a  success  at  the  start,  and  when  it  received  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  then  ministers  it  was  a  kind  of  gold  mine. 

In  lGGfi  the  venture  was  turned  into  a  company.  From 
it  arose  “The  Sociotv  of  Stocking  Makers.”  At  this  time 
ribbed  stockings  were  made  in  England;  but  it  was  not 
until  nearly  a  century  later  that  such  wear  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France.  The  idea,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  “caught 
on.”  and  factories  were  established  in  Paris  and  at  Lyons. 
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ITCH  1'OWm‘R. 


O.-owhli!  Whnt  fun 
you  cun  have  with 
this  stuff  Moisten 
the  tip  of  your  ilugor, 
taj*  It  oil  the  contents  | 
of  the  box,  HUd  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shuke  hands  with  your 
friend,  or  drop  a 
speck  down  his  back. 
In  a  minute  he  will 
feel  as  If  he  had  the 
seven  jean'  itch.  It 
make  him  scratch,  roar,  squirm  and 
fares  Rot  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
nude  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses  The 
hor:  ba  iuii  s.,ps  >u  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
•Lately  by  rubbing  tbe  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  It  Is  working,  you 
w  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 

off  The  best  joke  of  all.  1‘rice  10  cents  a 

*><  v.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

ffOlIl  NOitLTV  CO.,  20  \T.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


Is 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 
Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  holds  Just  Ond  Dollar.  When 
tilted  It  opens  Itself.  Remains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  mall. 

L.  SEN  ARENS. 

347  WInthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  Olt  SNEEZING  POWDER 

The  greatest  fun-maker  et 
ihent  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
In  a  room.  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeso  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  Is  very  light,  will  float  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  overy  nock 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  In  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25c. 

T^OLFE  NOVELTY  CO.,  2f>  VV.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


X-RAY  WONDER 

This  is  a  wonderful  little 
f  optical  illusion.  In  use,  you 
f^zz  apparently  see  the  bones  in 
your  hand,  the  hole  in  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen- 
ISJe  cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  operated  cannot 


Ve  disclosed  here,  but  it  will  afford  no  end  of 
fun  for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price,  15 


cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


THE  SWIMMING  PISH 

Here  is  a  fine  mechanical 
toy.  It  is  an  imitation  gold¬ 
fish,  about  4VS>  Inches  long, 
and  contains  a  water-tight 
compartment  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  sink.  To  keep  it 
In  a  natural  position,  the  lower  fin  is  ballasted 
with  lead.  To  make  it  work,  a  spring  is 
wound  up.  You  then  throw  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  machinery  inside  causv3  the  tail  to 
wiggle,  and  propel  it  in  the  most  lifelike  man¬ 
ner.  When  it  runs  down  the  fish  floats  until 
It  is  recovered,  and  it  can  then  be  rewound. 
Races  between  two  of  these  fishes  are  very 
Interesting.  Price,  25  cents  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

J  KENNEDY.  303  West  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAUGHABLE  EGG  TRICK 

This  is  the  funniest 
trick  ever  exhibited  and 
ijg'  always  produces  roars  of 
laughter.  The  perform¬ 
er  says  to  the  audience 
that  he  requires  some 
eggs  for  one  of  his  ex¬ 
periments.  As  no  spec- 
ts«fcr  carries  any,  he 
calls  his  assistant,  taps  him  on  top  of  th4 
head,  he  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of  his 
mouth.  This  Is  repeated  until  six  eggs  are 
produced.  It  Is  an  er.sy  trick  to  perform,  once 
you  know  how,  and  always  makes  a  hit.  Di¬ 
rections  given  for  working  it.  Price.  25  cents 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Wnlworfh  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


ANARCHIST  BO  JIBS. 


r 


They  are  small  glass 
vials,  and  contain  a 
liquid  chemical  that 
produces  a  horrible 
odor.  When  dropped  In 
a  roo  ,  they  will  make 
e  v  e  .  y  person  present 
rush  out.  holding  tlieir 
noses.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  smell  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Perfectly  harm- 
danger  of  any  evil  effect.  The  onlv 
M  row  friends  may  make  you  smell 
c. .«  of  the  bombs  yourself,  if  they  catch  you. 

i  i.ox.  «■.«■  3  for  . I,  "osrnak’ 

Vi  Oi  l  F  NOVEL!  Y  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St,  N.  Y- 
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Solid-breech 
Hammerless 

.22  REPEATER 

nun 

SOLID-BREECH  HAMMERLESS  SIDE-EJECTING 

Sure  Safe  Shooting  for  Man  or  Boy — And  a  Simple  Rifle  to  Care  Bor 


The  Remington-  UMC  .22  Repeater  is  rifled,  sighted  and  tested  for 
accuracy  by  expert  gunsmiths.  It  shoots  as  you  hold.  The  simple,  im¬ 
proved  safety  device  on  every  Remington-  UMC  .22  repeater  never  fails 
to  work.  Accidental  discharge  is  impossible. 

The  Remington-  UMC  .22  Repeater  is  easily  cared  for.  In  taking 
down,  your  fingers  are  your  only  tools.  The  breech  block,  firing  pin 
and  extractor,  come  out  in  one  piece — permitting  the  barrel  to  bo  cleaned 
from  the  breech. 

The  action  handles  .22  short,  .22  long  or  .22  long  rifle  cartridges — any 
or  all  at  the  same  time  without  adjustment. 

Remington- UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS’UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


VENT 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particulars 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  L>  01 -S23 
Bigelow  St..  Peoria.  111. 


Wizard  Repeating 


NIck*I-plel«,' 
C  In.  long. 

rat'd. 


LIQUID  PISTOL 


Will  stop  the  most  vie. 

Ions  dog  (or  man)  with¬ 
out  permanent  Injury.  _ _ _ 

Perfectly  safe  to  carry  withoutdanger 
Of  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges  by 
pulling  the  trigger.  Loads  from  any  Liquid.  No 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  in  One  loading. 
All  dealers,  or  by  mail,  50c.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster,  £>5c.  Holsters  separate,  lOc.  Money 
order  or  U.  S.  stamps.  No  coins. 


PARKER,  STEARNS  &  CO..  273  GEORGIA  AVE.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WEIRD  &  NOBBY  fll?c 

Thi»  bkuilfc  Cronbonug  Ring.  UiydUcdbll-  ■  v 


Tkla  Skull  &  Cronboflaa  Ring.  OxjdUcd  t 
▼cr  finish ;  fUihlcs  red  or  grc*n  i;«i.  Looks  wsll,  w«»r* 
well  and  plsnsss.  Btswb  atunuon  evsrywhsrs.  Price  only 
15o  or  2  for  25o;worth  moro.  WhoUanle:  12  for  JT1.00.  Big 

W.  E.  HILLPOT,  Frenchtown,  N.  j. 


tOTS  OF  FlUJ  F  OR  A  D  f  W5  E 


Ventriloquists  Double  Throat  “0U,hi-“w‘It 


i;  groat**!  thing  yeV 
*  Astonish  arid  mystify  jour  friends.  Neigh  llko  *  horse;  whine  like  4 
'  puppy;  bIuct  Ilk*  a  otzury  and  Imitate  birds  and  beasts  of  field  and 
I  ferret.  LOADS  .OF  FUN.  W-iuderfnl  invention.  Thou* 
rands  sold.  Frluo  ottly  10  conte;  4  for  25  cents  or  12  for  50oents. 

DOUBLE  T«r.OAT  CO.  DEPT.  K  PRBNCUTOWN.N. J. 


WESHIPo»APPROVflL 


without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FHEE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COS*ff5  one  cent  to  leant  out 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  19x2  model  bicycles. 


FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 


a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Z37 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
VV©  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factor)* 
TIRES,  Cojist«t>r-Brak#  rsarwhetlt, 
repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 
Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer, 
CYCLE  CO.#  Dap*  CHICAGO 


24  “Let's  Get  Acquainted” 'Cards,  10c 

Boys,  they  pave  tne  way  to  lots  of  fun 
and  plenty  of  good  times.  You  may  use 
6  different  names  or  just  your  own. 
Catalogue  den  pictures  and  bocks  free. 
Bond  Publishing  Co.,  B9,  Columbus,  O. 


SIS  VALUE  FOR  10  CEHTS. 

JrojAiUr  oougs  with  ^orus  and  trualo,  2i>  fciorne  of 
Vulvok'.urc,  25  Picture*  of  Pretty  Girl*,  20  new  GamtS 
for  young  folk*.  26  Picture*  of  the  Prcjidenfj,  60 
Way*  to  Make  Money,  1  f.reat  Joko  Book*  J  B.,yk  on 
Loro  and  Courts!  ‘p,  1  Book  on  Majicf  1  Bock  on 
Letter  Wiidnn,  1  I)r?»m  Book  and  Fortune  T«U*t,  1 
Cook  Bosk,  )  Base  Ball  Book,  giro*  rule*  for  all  popt> 
ier  gumca,  ICO  Conundrum*.  60  Veiee.  for  AutogTapk 
Album*.  Cot  this  out  and  return  to  ns  with  ten  cent? 
and  we  will  lend  all  *he  above  by  xaai)  on otw 


B.  E.  KING  CO.,  ANDOVER,  OHIO. 


Trick  Shooting — 
the  methods  followed  by  noted  crack 
revolver  and  pistol  shots  —  simply 
outlined  by  American  Team  Captain. 
157  Pages — 67  Illustrations.  Tells 
how  to  stand,  hold  and  aim. 

Send  50c  in  stamps  to 

A.  R.  Howell,  Room  1718,  299  B’way 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  MARKSMAN 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

A  iseful,  instructive  and 
amusing  outfit.  It  consists 
of  two  telegraph  instru- 
'  ments.  one  for  each  sta¬ 
tion.  The  stations  must  be 
within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other.  A  Morse  code 
or  alphabet  goes  with  each 
s^t,  and,  once  it  is  mas¬ 
tered,  you  can  operate  any  telegraph  instru¬ 
ment,  and  command  a  good  salary.  With  our 
system  you  can  send  messages  to  your  friend 
at  quite  a  distance,  and  receive  his  reply. 
Price,  15  cents  by  mail,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY.  3!>3  West  127th  St..  N.  Y. 
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THE  MAGIC  WALLET 

Lois  of  fun  can  be  had  with 
it,  puzzling  people,  w’.lle  being 
used  in  a  practical  w-y  to  carry 
bank  bills,  letters,  invoices,  etc. 
Open  with  the  straight  bands  on 
the  left,  lay  a  bill  on  top  of 
bands,  close  wallet;  open  to  the 
left,  and  the  bill  will  be  found 
under  the  crossed  bands.  Close 
wallet,  open  to  t lie  right,  and 
the  bill  will  be  found  under  straight  bands. 
How  did  it  get  there?  That’s  the  question. 
Price,  12  cents  each,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  803  West  127 til  St.,  N.  Y. 


HINDOO  1  LOWER-POT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  can  make  a  plant 
grow  right  up  in  a  flower-pot  before 
the  eyes  of  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  is  handed  to 
the  spectators  for  examination.  A 
handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  it,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  It.  When  the 
handkerchief  Is  removed  there  Is  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
each  outfit.  Price,  15  cents  by  mall, 
postpaid. 


M.  O'NEILL,  425  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


* 


rrm. 

A<7so  known  ns  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  en¬ 
closed  in  an  envelope. 
When  the  .envelope  is 
opened  Fiffi  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  scvefal  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter¬ 
fly  six  inches  wide.  Price,  iOc. 

M.  O’NEILL.  423  XV.  56lu  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  in 
exact  imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cprd  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  la 
fastened  on  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  It  Is  about  to  be  taken,  it  will 
instantly  disappear. 

Price,  iOc.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  i.AI’G,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’kiyu.,  N.  V. 


CL. 


Ayvad  s  Water-Wings 
Learn  to  swim  by  one.  trial 

l*rtce  25  cents.  Postpaid 
These  water-tU  ngs  take  up  no  more  room  than  a 
oockur-hankorchicf.  They  weigh  3  Ounces  andsup- 
;orr,  from  [>0  to  pounds.  With  a  pair  anyone  can 
earn  to  swim  or  rtont.  For  use,  you  have  ouiv  to  wet 
,»iem,  blow  them  up,  and  press  together  the  two 
-•  . .  •  1;’»» 

II,  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St..  B’klyu.,  N.  Y. 
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JAPANESE  TWIRLER. 

4.  wonderful  imported  paper 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  .  Price,  U)c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

20  VV.  20  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 
spin  without  a  string. 
This  !s  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  of  largo 
size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  it  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  spurs  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  on  the  market. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyu.,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  ACCORDEONS 

The  smallest,  cheapest, 

_  and  best  sounding  mus- 

ical  instrument  for  the 


HUMAN  ATONE. 

The  improved  Hu- 
manatone.  This  flute 
will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  enjoyable 
article  ever  offered; 
nickel  plated,  finely 
polished ;  each  put 
up  in  a  box  with  full 
instruction  how  to 
use  them.  Price, 
18c.,  postpaid, 
WOLFF 
novelty  co., 

20  VV.  26th  St.  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  CHECKER  BOARDS. 


Price  7  cents  each  by  mail.  They  are  made 
of  durable  colored  cardboard,  fold  to  the  size 
!  of  6V2  x  V/v  inches,  and  are  so  handy  in  size 
,  that  they  can  be  carried  In  the  pocket.  They 
contain  24  red  and  black  checkers,  and  are 
Just  as  serviceable  as  the  most  expensive 
boards  made.  The  box  and  lid  can  be  fastened 
together  in  a  moment  by  means  of  patent 
joints  in  the  ends.  Full  directions  printed  on 
each  box. 

II.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St.,  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


price.  This  perfect  lit- 
tie  accordeon  has  four 
keys  and  eight  notes,  a 
Vjjtraisi'iuie* complete  scale,  upon 
which  you  can  play  al¬ 
most  any  tune.  It  is 
about  5  x  2%  Inches  4n  size,  and  is  not  a  toy, 
but  a  practical  and  serviceable  aecordeon  in 
every  respect;  with  ordinary  care  it  will  last 
for  years,  and  produces  sweet  music  and  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Anyone  can  learn  to  play  It 
with  very  little  practice. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2D  W.  2Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


They  are  handsomely  made  of  white  wood, 
6  inches  long,  with  carefully  rounded  edges. 
On  each  side  a  steel  spring  is  .secured,  with 
flat  leaden  discs  at  the  ends.  They  produce 
a  tremendous  clatter,  and  yet  they  can  be 
played  even  better  than  the  most  expensive 
bones  used  by  minstrels.  The  finest  article 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Price  7  cents  a 
pair,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL.  425  VV.  5Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  FROG  JOKER. 

Bushels  of  fun !  ’’Froggy’'  has 
got  a  very  croaking  and  rasping 
voice,  and  when  held  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  hand  and  made  to 
croak,  one  instinctively  looks 
around  for  a  bullfrog.  An  amus¬ 
ing  Joke  can  be  played  on  your 
friends  I  v  passing  the  ratchet- 
wheel  ot  the  frog  down  their 
coat-sleeve  or  the  back  of  their 
coat.  The  ripping,  tearing  noise 
gives  them  a  severe  shock,  and 
they  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  find  that  their  clothes  are 
sound  and  whole  as  before.  A  good  joke  Is 
to  make  a  gentleman's  or  lady’s  watch  a 
stem  winder.  With  the  frog  concealed  in  your 
hand,  you  take  the  stem  of  the  watch  be¬ 
tween  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  ball  of  your  thumb  to 
pass  over  the  ratchet-wheel  of  the  frog,  when 
to  the  company  you  will  seem  to  be  winding 
the  watch,  but  the  noise  will  startle  them,  for 
twill  sound  more  like  winding  Barnum’s 
steam  caijope  than  a  watch,  and  yob  can  keep 
winding  indefinitely.  The  possessor  of  one 
of  these  Frog  Jokers  can  have  any  amount 
of  fun  with  It.  It  is  made  of  bronze  metal 
and  wlil  never  wear  out.  Do  not  fall  to  send 
for  one.  Price,  10c.,  3  for  35o.  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid;  one  dozen  by  express.  75c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St..  B’Ulyn.,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  illu¬ 
sion!  "The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious,”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  13 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  instantly  empty  the 
box  in  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented. 

I  Price,  only  10c.;  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL,  425  VV.  56tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

CARTER  AEROPLANE  No.  1. 

Y/lll  fly  on  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
in  the  house,  and  will  not 
injure  itself  nor  anything 
In  the  room.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  little  aeroplane  made. 
The  motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twisted  rubber 
bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  rna- 
|  chine.  It  is  actuated  by 

'a  propeller  at  each  end  revolving  in  opposite 
■  directions.  Variation  In  height  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  moving  the  pianos  and  the  balance 
;  weight.  It  can  be  made  to  fly  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left  by  moving  the  balance  side- 
wise  before  It  Is  relonsed  for  flight.  Price, 

,  35c.  each,  delivered. 

L.  Sona  rents,  347  VVinthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  RIP’S  TEN-FINS.  .  # 

In  each  set  there  are 

ten  pins  and  tWJ  bowl-, 
ing  balls,  packed  id  » 
beautifully  ornamented 
box.  With  one  of  these 
miniature  sets  y«5u  caij 
play  ten-pine  oa,  your  . 
dining-room  table  Just  w 
as  well  as  the  game 
can  be  played  In  a  regular  alley.  Every  game 
known  to  professional  bowlers  can  be  Worked 
with  these  pins.  Price.  10c.  per  box  by  rnalk 
postpaid.  * 

II.  F.  LANG,  215  WaUvorth  St.,  B’klyn..  N.  Y, 


FIGHTERS. 

A  brand  new  ltJe» 
for  amusement.  They 
consist  of  small  card¬ 
board  figures  of  sol¬ 
diers.  Indians,  swords- 
m  c  n,  etc.,  and  are 
mounted  on  wires.  The 
moment  you  twist  the 
wires  between  the  lit¬ 
tle  figures,  they  instantly  become  animated, 
and  charge  at  each  other  in  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  manner.  No  end  of  fun  with  these 
toys.  Price.  u)c.  by  mall,  postpaid.  A 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  2Si  VV.  26lh  St.,  N.  Y.1 


BUBBLE  BLOWER. 


Q_  contir 

V  bubbl 

- ~-K  It  Is 

=r-> 1 - \  shape 

- 


With  this  device,  a 
continuous  .series  of 
bubbles  can  be  blown. 

a  wooden,  cigar- 
shaped  blower,  encai- 
a  small  vial.  In 
which  there  Is  a  piece 
of  soap.  The  vial  is 
filled  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  Is  inserted.  When  you  blow  In  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  ■  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 
bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  into  water  once  the  little  bottle  is 
tilled.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

J.  KENNEDY,  303  TV.  127th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HALF  MASKS. 

False-faces  beaten  a  mile! 
There  are  7  in  a  set  and  represent 
an'  Indian,  a  Japanese  girl,  a 
clown.  Foxy  Grandpa,  an  English 
Johnny  Atkir.s  and  an  Autorao- 
billst.  Beautifully  lithographed 
in  handsome  colors  on  a  durable/ 
Quality  of  cardboard.  They  hr 
eyeholes  and  string  perforate.. is. 
Price.  Go.  each,  or  the  full  set  of 
7  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL, 

425  TV.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 

MYSTIC  PUZZLE 


The  newest  and  -most 
novel  puzzle  *  on  the 
market.  It  consists  of 
a  flat  pieoe-  of  wood 
lsi  x  3  inches,  neatly 
covered  with  i  rat  4  t  a- 
tion  leather.  The 
cross-bar  and  pfng  in* 
the  hole  are  nick el-plated.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  small  ring  off  the  bar.  It  absolutely 
cannot  be  done  by  anyone  not  in  the  secret. 
More  fun  to  be  had  with  it  than  with  any 
other  puzzle  made.  It  Is  not  breakable  and 
can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 

Price  10  cents  each  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  215  Walworth  St..  B’klyn.,  N.  Y. 


TABLE  RAISING  TRICK 

The  most  mystifying 
trick  ever  done  by  a 
magician.  The  per¬ 
former  shows  a  plain 
light  table.  He  places 
his  hand  flat  upon  its 
top.  The  table  clings 
to  his  hand  as  If  glued  there.  He  may  swing 
it  in  the  air,  but  the  table  will  not  leave  his 
hand  until  he  sets  it  on  ths  floor  again.  The 
table  can  be  inspected  to  show  that  there  are 
no  strings  or  wires  attached. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
M.  O’NEILL,  425  VV.  5Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


MUSICAL  SEAT 

The  best  Joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion.  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
down.  An  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
]  your  victim  up  In  the  air,  the  most  puzzled 

and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 

1  getting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 

Perfectly  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  Its 
(  work.  ' 

Price  20  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
I  WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


rLITIv  AND  LUCK. 


4== 


'PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


X KAY  YORK,  JVXK  13,  1315. 


terms  to  subscribers 


Copies.  . .  Cents 

One  Cop\  Three  Month*.’ . 65  Cents 

One  x.  sp,  Six  Mouths .  *'-35 

One  eopj  One  Year .  $3.50 

Postage  Free. 

HOW  To  SEND  MONEY— At  our  riak  send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Check, 
or  Ur*!c:<<tve  Loiter:  remit  fauces  in  any  ot.fier  way  are  at  your  risk. 
" acoeut  \\ »©ia,jo  »Stampo  the  same  as  cash.  When  sending  silver 
tiie  Coin  in  a  separate  pi^ce  of  paper  to  avoid  cutting  the  envel- 
ope.  JJ  rite  your  umne  and  address  plainly.  Address  letters  to 

^0uV(mIU"U,:^,a‘  {  Frank  Tousey,  PublJsbar 

r.  NtLi*iKu, soertttry \  1 68  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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porpoises  are  5  to  10  feet  in  length,  big  and  powerful. 
Thoj*  are  skinned  for  their  hides  and  the  blubber  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  hides  are  salted  down  and  sent  in  their  green 
state  to  a  tannery  in  New  Jersey  to  be  tanned  and  made 
into  leather.  Porpoise  hide  is  used  for  shoe  strings,  pocket- 
books  and  traveling  Bags  or  suit  cases.  The  oil  from  the 
blubber  is  tried  out  at  the  factory  on  the  beach  and  then 
sent  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  refining.  The  valuable 
head  oil,  the  famous  porpoise  oil  that  is  used  for  oiling 
watches  and  other  delicate  machinery,  is  obtained  from 
the  marrow  of  the  porpoise’s  lower  jawbone  and  from  a 
small  quantity  of  blubber, found  between  the  snout  and 
the  blowhole.  In  making  the  oil  this  blubber  and  the 
marrow  are  mixed.  The  production  of  this  oil  may  range 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  from  one  porpoise.  Defined 
porpoise  oil  for  jewelers’  use  is  worth  from  $900  to  $1,200 
a  barrel.  The  body  oil  obtained  from  a  porpoise  amounts 
ordinarily  to  13  or  14  gallons.  This  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  and  brings  far  less  than  the  head  oil.  The  car¬ 
casses  arc  made  into  fertilizer. 


W}  The  University  of  Taris  is  said  to  have  17,000  students; 
the  Mohammedan  University  in  Cairo,  10,000;  the  Uni- 
ver|hy  of  Berlin,  9,- GOO;  the  universities  of  Moscow  and 
of  flf  Petersburg,  each  9,000;  while  Columbia  University, 
in  apw  York  City,  has  nearly  8,000. 

Certain  engines  of  war  have  been  rejected  by  civilized 
.ions  in  times  gone  by  because  they  were  too  destructive 
and  too  horrible.  England  has  still  in  keeping  a  secret 
war  plan  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  rejected  because,  while  it  was  infallible,  it  was 
#  too  inhuman  to  use  by  man  against  man.  Even  Louis 
XV.  of  France  had  backbone  enough  to  refuse  Dupre’s 
'•  terrible  invention.  If  the  story  of  this  discovery  be  true 
,the  plan  was  to  create  by  a  secret  process  a  conflagration 
whose  -intensity  was  but  increased  by  water.  It  would 
lmrn  fbwn  or  “fleet.  Louis  refused  to  have  the  secret  pub¬ 
lished,  and  it  went  down  to  the  grave  with  Dupre. 

'  The  United  States  Board  of  Food  Inspection  has  been 
studying  the  products  designated  “ Maraschino  Cherries,” 
4' Kerries  in  Maraschino,”  “Bigarreaux  au  Marasquin,” 
[an^has  just  ruled  that  the  term  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  maraeca  cherries  preserved  in  maraschino.  Mara¬ 
is  sebino  is  a  liqueur  or  cordial  preserved  by  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  distillation  from  the  marasca  cherry,  a  small 
variety  of  the  European  wild  cherry  indigenous  to  the 
U  Dalmation  Mountains.  Liqueurs  or  cordials  prepared  in 
imitation  of  maraschino  with  artificial  flavors  or  otherwise 
will  not  be  held  to  be  misbranded  if  plainly  labeled  “Imi- 
-  tatioa”  in  some  manner  to  show  their  true  character. 

The  only  porpoise  oil  factory  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
established  about  six  miles  below  Cape  Ilatteras  and  near 
}[r-,ra--  I !ilet.  Along  this  coast  porpoises  are  plentiful 
through  about  six  months  of  the  year,  and  there  are  three 
( r<»v.  g  of  fishermen  who  make  a  business  of  catching  them 
*  for  the’ oil  factory.  For  the  reason  that  porpoises  are 
ea/ilv  frightened  the  fisherman  must  be  wary  and  quiet 
vko  would  meet  with  success.  The  method  employed  is 
to  in r-ound  a  school  in  a  wide-meshed  net  first  and  then 
to  take  them  with  a  sweep  net  of  much  finer  mesh.  The 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


“He’s  telling  everybody  that  she  is  his  first  love.”  “And 
she?”  “She  is  confiding  to  a  select  few  that  he  is  her 
last  chance.” 

f  '  '  ' 

“Didn’t  I  see  the  grocer’s  boy  kiss  you  this  morning, 
Martha?”  “Yes’m.  But  he  ain’t  to  blame,  ma'am.  ’Twas 
the  iceman  set  him  the  bad  example.” 

Young  Fitznoodle  (with  a  yawn) — Ya-as,  weally,  it 
costs  me  five  thousand  a  year  just  to  live,  don’t  y’know. 
Farmer  Hardpan — Don’t  ye  pay  it!  ’.Taint  wuth  it. 

Customer — I  didn't  see  as  your  car  won  any  prize  in 
that  race.  What  are  you  blowing  about?  Auto  Dealer — 
Sir!  We  had  a  higher  percentage  of  drivers  finish  alive 
than  any  other  firm! 

,  •  I 

l 

“Can’t  you  get  over  talking  about  the  way  you  got 
cheated  in  that  horse  trade?”  “No,”  answered  Mr.  Sirius 
Barker.  “I  don’t  mind  a  man’s  getting  my  mone}1,  hut 
I  do  hate  to  feel  that  I  have  lost  his  respect.” 

“How  did  the  Number  Seven  furnace  happen  to  go  out? 
No  excuses,  now!”  bellowed  the  Hades  Head  Stoker.  “We 
threw  in  a  high  financier,”  the  Imp  explained,  “and 
neglected  to  take  out  of  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  stock  he 
had.” 

The  restaurant  manager  stood  behind  the  cashier’s  desk, 
wearing  his  stock-in-trade  smile  for  each  customer.  An 
old  gentleman  came  up.  “I  notice,”  said  he,  fumblin 
with  his  wallet,  “that  you  advertise  to  make  your  ow 
pies.”  “Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  manager  proudy,  “we 
do.”  “Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  suggestion?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  sir;  certainly.  We  should  be  most  happy  to  have 
you.”  “Well.  then,  let  some  one  else  matp  Vm." 
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“WORK  AIM'D  W1H" 

Kind  Fed  root's  Rough  Hide:  or.  Over 
the  Hookies  ou  Horseback. 

Fred  letiruot  and  "Snow  Shoe  :U\m  or. 

I’our  Days  in  a  Blizzard. 

Fred  Foarnot’s  Boy  Enemy;  or.  Showing 
ll.m  night  I'lorn  UroiiR.  „„ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  sullen  i-oy  . 

Downing  a  Railroad  Gang. 

Fred  Kearuot  at  lHu<U  Bayou:  or.  Lost 
in  the  Great  Swamp. 

Fieri  Fearnot  a  d  the  Forger:  or.  Saving 
a  Waywaid  Youth  _ 


694  Fred  Fearnot  After  the  River  Houghs: 

or.  The  Water  Front  Mystery. 

095  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Dwarf  :  or.  Stand¬ 
ing  Up  for  the  Weak.  .  The 

696  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Little  Nell  .  oi. 

Waif  of  the  Bowery.  The 

097  Fred  Fearnot’s  Young  Nine.  or. 
Opening  Game  of  Baseball. 

698  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Pilot ;  or. 

Downing  the  Mississippi  Blackie-,8. 

699  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Box;  or.  1  he 

Throw  that  Won  the  Game. 

700  Fred  Fearnot  as  Fire  Chief .  or.  Sav  g 

a  Town  from  the  Flames. 


“FAME  Ac  FOirrriSS  WEEKLY" 

334  A*  Bright  Boy  Broker  .  .or.  Snearing  the 

335  Telegraph'  Tom  or.  The  Message  That 

336  Diclfandrlm  Mad' Bicker  :  or.  The  Secret 

337  A  Sharp  Iloy  .  or.  Making  IBs  Math. 

338  Tou:lSSwia  of  Wall  Street:  or.  The  Boy 

Mho  Was  on  the  Job. 

339  Andy  ibe  Auctioneer,  or.  Bidding  in  a 

i  ortuue. 


340  Doubling  Their  Dollars;  or.  Schoolmates 

in  Wall  Street. 

341  Dick  Darling’s  Money  ;  or.  The  Rise  ot 

an  Office  Boy.  , 

342  Beating  the  Market:  or.  A  Boy  Brokers 

Deal  (A  Wall  Street  Btory.J 

343  Lost  in  the  Jungle;  or.  I  he  Seciet 

the  Hindoo  Temple. 

344  Bound  To  Get.  the  Cash  :  or.  Out  For  a 

Million  in  Wall  Street.  ...  ...R 

345  A  Lucky  Errand  Boy;  or,  M  oiling 

Way  to  Fortune. 


701  Fred  Fearnot  Behind  the  Bat;  or. 
Bringing  Home  the  Runs. 

70°  Fred  Fearnot  at  the  throttle,  or,  Beat 
~  i  hr*  Train  Robbers. 

703  Fred  Fearnot  Striking  it  Rich;  or,  m 

Now  Find  at  Coppertown. 

704  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cattlemen ;  or, 

iiot  Times  at  Canyon  Castle. 

705  Fred  Fearnot’s  Curious  Curve ;  or.  Get¬ 

ting  Onto  New  lncks. 

-06  Fred  Fearnot'*  Sure  SHot:  or.  Ibe  n 

tot  FrSn-e!?n«-eaH-d  Hitting;  or.  Bat- 
tiDg  Out  a  Victory. _ _ _ 

or  How  a  Smart 
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34G  Little  Johnny  Brown  : 
Boy  Made  Money, 
story. ) 

347  Finding  a  Fortune:  or 
the  old  Bell  Tower. 
3-18  On  the  Stock  Market 
Ventures  of  a  M  all 

349  Three  Copper.  Cents  ; 

Made  a  Waifs  Fortu 

350  The  Old  Trader's  Legac 

Office  Boy  Did  With 

351  A  Million  la  Diamonds; 

of  the  Hidden  A  alley 
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The  Bradys  and  the  Bundle 
The  Fate  oi  i-Udie  Moran. 

The  Bradys'  Mysterious  Clew; 

Secret  of  the  Seven  Sevens. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Burglars 
Clew  in  the  Bank  \  ault. 

The  Bradys  and  the.  'twenty 

(bests;  or,  The  Mystery  ot  the  t  all- 

TheJrlVi:advsPand  the  Dumb  Chinaman 
or  exposing  a  Midnight  Mystery 

The  Bradys’  Thousand-Mile  Chase,  oi. 
Out  Cor  a  Big  Rewards 
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Treasure 


688  The  Bradys  and  Convict  10;  or,  After 
the  King  of  rbe  Dips. 

6S9  The  Bradys’  Dash  for  Life;  or,  Trailing 
the  Aulo  Burglars. 

690  The  Bradys’  Clever  Trap ;  or,  T  e 

.Marked  $1,000  Bill. 

691  The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Giant  ;  or, 

The  Clew  in  the  Joss  House. 

692  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Case ;  or,  Ibe 

Big  Bonanza  Mine  Mystery. 

693  The  Bradys  and  the  Hack  of  Cards  ,  ot, 

The  Hunchback  s  Terrible  Seciet. 


694  The  Bradys  and  the  Circus  Ley  .  or. 
The  Fatal  Finger  Briuts.  _  . 

The  Bradys  Tracking  cue  Lao  uookj, 
or.  Working  tor  a  Wail  Street  Broker. 

696  The  Bradys'  Brass  Buckle  Clew ;  or, 

Solving  a  Seven-Years  Secret. 

697  The  Bradys  and  the  Queen .  of  Htaj 

or  The  Mystery  of  the  Masked  Lag 

698  The  Bradys'  Chinese  Trap ;  or,  ■ 

Opium  Smugglers  Revenge. 

699  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Brown  ,  or, 

posing  An  Army  Mystery. 

700  The  Bradys’  Singular  Search;  or. 

Mystery  of  a  Mississippi  Steamer. 
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n SO  The  Liberty  Boys  ou  Lone  .Mountain  ;  or, 
Surrounded  by  the  British. 

GS1  The  Liberty  Buys  and  Horseshoe 
Jones;"  or.  The  Work  ot  a  Lachwooda 

582  The*  liberty  Boys'  Irish  Ritleman;  or,  A 

Deadshot  Against  the  British. 

583  The  Liberty  Boys  Tracking  Brant;  or, 

After  the  Mohawk  Raiders. 

5S4  Tile  Liberty  Boys  Out  Scouting ;  or. 
Trapping  a  Blotter. 

E85  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Yankee  lid- 
dler ;  or.  Sharp  Work  at  Bennington. 
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586  The  Liberty  Boys  ou  the  Outposts 
Defending  the  Lines.  ^  o 

5S7  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Guns, 
Winning  a  Fierce  Fight., 

5SS  The  Liberty  Boys  Lightning  Chai0e,  or. 
The  Dash  at  Trenton. 

5S9  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Double  Duty ;  or, 
A  Winter  in  the  Woods. 

590  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cave  Camp  ;  oi,  i  lay- 

injz  a  Great  War  Game. 

591  The  Liberty  Boys'  Corps;  or,  Y\a.„ching 

the  Advance  Guards. 

592  The  Liberty  Boys  Taking  the  Forts;  or, 

Against  the  Royal  Yorkers. 


593  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "The  Wildcat” ; 

or,  Taming  a  Bad  Tory.  -r 

594  The  Liberty  Boys  Girl  Recruit  ,  or, 

Spying  ou  General  Howe.  .... 

595  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  M  hinpiug-1  ost , 

or,  Punishing  the  Rioters. 

596  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hard  Luck  ;  or,  Dick 

Slater’s  Despair. 

597  The  Liberty  Boys  Storrmug  the  Re¬ 

doubts  :  or,  A  M  eek  of  Danger. 

598  The  Liberty  Boys  After  a  Traitor ;  or, 

Arnold's  Narrow  Escape. 

599  The  Liberty  Boys’  Littie  Friend ;  or,  The 
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490  Young  Wild  West  Over  the  Rio  Grande; 
or.  ibe  Search  lor  the  Stolen  Stock. 

Young  Wild  West  and  tlie  Redskm  Spy  ; 

or.  Arietta’s  Clever  Decoy. 

Young  Wild  West  Gunning  for  Gold;  or, 
outwitting  the  Mine  Plotters. 

493  young  Wild  West  Forced  to  Fight;  or, 

How  Arietta  i>o8S€(l  tLo  Gulcli. 

494  Young  M  ild  West  and  the  Missing  Eari ; 
The  Search  tor  a  Missing  Man. 
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495  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Indian  Agent; 

or.  Arietta  Shouting  for  Her  Life. 

496  Young  Wild  M'est's  Lasso  Duel ;  or,  The 
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501  Young  Wild  West  E Mping  the  Ninth 

Cavalry ;  or,  a"’  jtta  as  a  Sharp¬ 
shooter. 

502  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Miner’s 

"Kid  or,  Fighting  For  a  Gold  Claim. 

503  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Redskin 

Rustlers;  or,  Arietta  Saving  the  Cat¬ 
tle. 

504  Young  Wild  M'est’s  Fight  ou  the  Mesa; 

or,  Surrounded  by  u  leasers. 
o05  Young  uud  U  est  jL.cua:;ig  a  Raid:  Or, 
Arietta  and  the  liars  ui  Gold. 
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